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TRANSLATION 


OF THE 


| Scots Paſtoral Comedy, 
1 1 i 
GENTLE SHEPHERD 
A 
E N G Hals H, 


F R OM 


ALLAN RAMSAY's ORIGINAL, 


Here native innocence and mirth are ſeen, 

No high flown phraſes, and as few that's mean; 
Virtue and beauty here regale the ſenſe, 

The beft of ſubſtitutes for eloquence. 
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TO THE. 
RIGHT HONOURABLE 
'T H E 


'DUCHESS or HAMIL TON. 


MADAM, 


1 Hope your Grace will excuſe the liberty J have 

taken, in offering for your Grace's peruſal and pa- 
tronage a Tranſlation of the much admired Scotch 
Paſtoral of the GENTLE SHEPHERD, into Eng- 
1iſh; which under ſuch protection can never fail of 
ſucceſs. My vanity almoſt prompts me to think it 
will not be altogether diſagreeable, when I conſider 
your Grace's numberlefs virtues, and your readineſs 
to promote the ſmalleſt effort that might 1n the leaſt 
tend to the good of this country. Here, like other 
dedicators, I might attempt to delineate your Grace's 
beauty, virtue, generoſity, hoſpitality, and thoſe all- 
perfections that mark your Grace's character; — but 
when I reflect but a ſingle moment, the world would 
certainly laugh at me for informing them of what 
they are already ſo well acquainted with. 


My only motive, not vanity as an author, for at- 
tempting this tranſlation, was, the Engliſh language 


being 


vi DEDICATION. 


being ſpoke with ſo much propriety in this country, 
that the beauties of the original piece would have 
been totally loſt in a few years had not this, or the 
like means, been taken to preſerve it, 


If on peruſal it ſhould meet with your Grace's ap- 


probation, I ſhall think myſelf particularly happy in 
having the honor to ſubſcribe myſelf, 


Your Grace's 


Moſt grateful, 


| . Moſt obedient, 


And moſt devoted Servant, 


W. WARD, 


P R E F A C E 
TO THE 
GENTLE SHEPHERD, 


Am fully convinced the partial critic will ſay with 
wonder, a tranſlation of the Gentle Shepherd 
into Engliſh—it is a paſtoral, not inferior to any 
ever publiſhed for poetry, incident, or native beauty.” | 
Theſe are arguments that the Tranſlator has the 1 
higheſt ſenſe of, or he would by no means have at- 
tempted the tranſlation, was the original leſs replete | 
with beauty than it really is; my reaſons for the at- 
tempt are too obvious to let them paſs unnoticed. 1 
am myſelf a native of England, but have reſidetl in 
Scotland a conſiderable number of years, and be- 
come a proficient in the language of the low-lands 
of that country, and being ever fond of theatrical 
pieces, the Gentle Shepherd by chance came to hand ; 6: 
8 Fa. 
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on my firſt reading of it, I mean ſuch parts as I 


could read; I received the greateſt pleaſure, but my 
feelings were extremely hurt, when I came to ſuch | 
paſſages as I could by no means comprehend the Bo 


| 
| meaning of. Shortly after this the piece was re- 
| preſented at the Theatre Royal, where I flew with 


TREE GC nn 


impatience, that I might find out more of its beauties 
| there, but how much was I diſappointed !—worſe 
| and worſe !—If I was loſt in the maze of 
Y | Scotch expreſſion, I was totally loſt in the repre- 
| ſentation. The actors, who were all or moſt of them 
| Engliſh, did not underſtand the language ſo well as 
7 nmyſelf, ſpoke a kind ef jargon that they did not 
1 underſtand themſelves, far leſs make it intelligible 
| | to any one elſe, though in the language of their 
| own country moſt excellent performers. It hap- 
pened ſoon after this the paſtoral was announced 
q tor performance again, by ſome young people of 
i the city; I flew with equal anxiety to ſee their 
| performance; if one was bad, the other worſe; no 
doubt they ſpoke the language in its ancient purity, 
but the want of a proper knowledge of the ftage, 
and the regularity that is to be obſerved, to make 
a piece pleafing to the eye, as well as the ear, was 
totally loſt: the want of emphaſis, pauſes, ' and 
points, paſſed over unobſerved, fo that neither the 
one or the other gave me the leaſt ſatisfaction. It 
was 


PRES ACT cc is: 
was then the thought firſt occurred to me for' the 


entertainment of Engliſh readers, that a- tranſlation 
of it would meet with ſucceſs: I mentioned my 


thoughts to ſome of my acquaintance, men of ge- 


nius and learning, who told me it was too arduous a 
raſk, and impoſſible” to tranſlate it, and retain the 
beauties of the piece. 


This by no means diſheartened me, for I was de- 
termined, ſo ſoon as J acquired a ſufficient know- 
ledge of the language, and. time would permit me, 
to attempt the taſk myſelf. This thought va- 
niſhed for ſome years, till I found the knowledge of 
the Scotch language was wearing out very faſt 
among all ranks of people, and on aſking many of my 
acquaintance what was the meaning of ſuch words and 
ſentences, made uſe of in the Gentle Shepherd, 
they were as ignorant of the meaning as I was the 
firſt day I ſet my foot in the country ; therefore, in 
order to preſerve ſo valuable a piece from obſcurity, 
I immediately ſet about the tranſlation, which J have 
done in as literal a manner as it is poſſible for a tranſ- 
lation to be. This I have the vanity to ſay, I have 
not robbed it of any of its original beauties, and it 
I have added any, I ſhall think myſelf particularly 


happy in the approbation of my readers, I am cer- 
tain I ſhall regale my Engliſh friends by the treat, 


and 
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and I hope my friends on the north ſide the Tweed, 
have too much good ſenſe, and the generality of them 
have fuch a knowledge of the Engliſh language, as 
to admire. every improvement that is made upon their 
own, If there ſhould be any errors in the verſifica- 
tion of the tranſlation, it muſt be imputed to the ori- 
ginal, as it is tranſlated word for word, or line for 
line, Where the couplet is obliged to be altered, I 
have ſtill kept up to the ſenſe and meaning of the 
author. Thoſe that are deſirous of ſeeing the beau- 
ries of the work in its juſt colours, I would adviſe 
to have the original before them while they read the 
tranſlation, and if they can find any beauties there, I 
ſhall think my trouble not totally loſt. 


Dramatis Perſonz. 


. 


Sir WitLtiam WORT HY 
PAT TE, the Gentle Shepherd 
Roo ER, a rich young Shepherd 


SYMON 
and 


GLA UD 


| Two old Shepherds, Tenants to Sir 
William 
3 


Bau LD V, a Clown 


WOMEN. 


PEO Ov, thought to be Glaud's Niece 

IE NN v, Glaud's Daughter | 
Maus, an old Woman, thought to be a Witch 
E1syea, Symon's Wife 

Mavpce, Glaud's Siſter, 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 


paris and RAK diſcovered ſitting on' a 
Gran Bank, © 


8 0 N G 1. 
Tun —1 be Roufing 1. the Fold, 
TY Pe | 


ogy is a young girl, | 
Juſt-enter'd1n her teens, 


Tear as the day and fweet as Ma,, 
4 N17 K. as the day and 8 gay. 


is 4 Le, girl, 
And aa m not very old, 


8 well I like on ker at 
The rouſing of the fold. 


My Peggy. ſpeaks fo feet!) 

| When or we meet doje, 

I wiſh no more to eaſe E my. e | 
I wiſh no more of all Taba rare: 

My Peggy ſpeaks ſo ſweetly | 1 
To al the reſt I'm cold, - 

For ſhe makes all my ſpirits glow | 

* At rouſing of the ow. pry 


* 
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My Peggy ſmiles ſo kindly 
'Whene'er I whiſper love, 

That I look down on all the town, 
That I look m_ upon a crown. 

My P ſmiles. ſo kindl 
Ir 3 4 me glad and bold, 

And nothing 8 me ſuch ws 
As rouſing of the fold. 


4% 
32 


My Peggy ſings ſo ſoftly, | 
When on my pipe I lay ; ; 
By all the reſt it is confeſs d.,. 
By all the reſt that ſhe ſings beſt. 
My Peggy ſings ſo foftly, 1 fo 
And in her ſongs are told, - 
With innocence the choice of ſenſe 
At rouſing of the fold, 


— 


PAT IE. 


This beaut'ous morning, Roger, cheers my 00G, 
All nature {miling in a jovial | 
How chearful tis to hear the linnets fing, 
Welcome in vocal ſong the enliv'ning ſpring: 
How {weet it is to breathe delicious air, 
And all the joys of life, when free from care: 
What ails thee, Roger, why do you thuus grieve? 
Tell me the cauſe, and TY pour puns: relieve. * 


Ro cx. 


O Patie I am born to an ill-natur'd fate, 
To ſtrive with hardſhips ſad and great; 
Tempeſts may ceaſe to daſh the limpid ſtream, | 
From fox and ravens free the lambs remain; ; 
But I, oppreſs'd with never-ending grief, 
Muſt {till deſpair of finding out relief. 


* — 


PATIE 


SE 
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Bees ſhall deſpiſe the flower and quit the hive, 
Willows on rivers banks ſhall ceaſe to thrive, . . 
Ere ſaucy girls, or loſs of money dear, gary 
Shall hurt TY teſt, or for them drop a tear. 


10 br bn 


105 c | 0 11 
You. wake do bo, but I have not that eas ot 
My ſoul's too fad, nor have I power to pleaſe ; ; 
Sweet is your voice, ſoft accent on your WE 
by old adore, 8 72 by . 3 
If I attempt to ſing a ſong or ſpeak. Gent ©" 
They ſhah oe "5 and up THT, milk-pails T0 
And treat me 11 as homeward I 8205 80 „ wr non T 
Vexation fills my heart hin) and woe. 
As I'm well made Se vet to try, 
Like you to pleaſe a pretty maiden's 9. 5 
For every ſheep you — I gan ten count, 


And ſhould, as 1 do think, Jou far ſurmount. , 


Pr, Pe: 33030, 2 91 


But ws a little Roget, you have not a heart, 
And dare not freely with your money part; 
If that be true, what ſignifies your caſh, 

Narowy the mind that wy Puts © on raſh, 
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Ne RO ER 
My ox ſtalls fell, and nine 11 fat ones kill . 
Sorrow to me did that but little yield; 


In winter laſt I did my temper keep, 
Tho' ſnow had ſmother'd many ſcores of ſheep. 


Parris. 


Were your ſtore-rooms as thinly ſtock'd as mine, 
Leſs you would loſe, and leſs you would repine; 
B 2 Thoſe 


8 "I VIE RAR IDLE We Sore rr , 


160 


Thoſe that have juſt enough can ſoundly ſleep, 
Troubled are cho n have much more to * 


* * — 
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yo 4115 't . 0% 1 1010 II. f 
bun 0 i. thy | 
May eel the 85 of. als in 85 2 bs 5 
May ſorhe 14 ucy gir your LL beguile, 5 


Till by her hy Pie Py may be brou gh 


To o I arm 6 fool, or yet want. a 
Pr 2 
At Edinburg! port fix lambs 1 freely ele, 


And bqu 11 2 f 1 . delightful to behold'; — 
With it 11 chee: be, ave more deli füt 
Than you with alt your caſh, and free from ſpi res 


I'll be tte 01 With it, and nel er cloy, 
Than you with the caſh you can emoy. * 


he * 2 1191 
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No Patie, no, Im node of thoſe, _ 


There's other things that dothjmy reſt oppoſe ; 
I dream'd a fri ghtfu | dream but the laſt ni aht N 


Which makes my dec kin Werle with th een 


—— 


hee nd 


'P A T TE, . 8 
Of all your ſecrets, Rog ger, I'm poſſeſs d, 
And if I was not, I * eſs the reſt: 
Fooliſh your dreams, I thi T Fe 1255 s in ye, 
Do I not know your love for ſauc co enny? 
Take courage, Roger, tell your +4 free, 
And all your ſecrets thall be fafe wi me. 


Koons. 


Now, Patie, you have eſt of what [ ve ſaid, 
I' tell you all, nor will T be afraid 
Know 


. 
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Know, Jenny baer are; fit 49 — my" * 


Vet ſrom her preſence I cannot depayt, ... ', 
In every place ſhe»treats me with Gain, 


And at all times ſhe loves, tg give me pain; 


Beyond that hill I ſay, her in the mew 
She flew d and ſeemingly afraid, 


Her loye's on Bauldy ſet, Bauldy — drives the 


cart 


Deſpiſes me, which kes * heart to n. 


born N 1 ATA. 
5 i miſta en, he does not Sula . 
For Neps he les, ſo al your: tears remove. 


ROO EA. 

In vain I wiſh. J could not ſeek her love, 
But yet I muſt, my mind can never rove; 
She truck my dog of late—hard hearted log 
If ſhe lov'd me, he d ſurely love my dog. 
If one ſtmall ſpark had ever fill'd her breaſt, _ 
She might have ſhewn more kindneſs to my beaſt ; 
When f begin to play my tuneful pipe, 5 ene 
Her ſeornfu . looks are ever ripe; 
[ play'd laſt night a tune I n would vlexſe, 
To get. one ſmile to give my anguiſh eaſe * 


She ſaid twas very ſweet and very ſoft, 


But aſk*d her couſin what it was, and laugh'd. 
My flocks may wander now without my care, 


My pipe I Il break—na 1 more offend her car. 


Paz. 


Why do ſo, Roger ?—ill-luck wil ſometimes 
happen to the beſt ; , . 


| Since her pert en will give my mind-no reſt, 


Yonder's 


£ 
ſ 


* 


! 


Yondet's a hill, climb up unto the top: 
And when you're there dowri in the water _ 


i N 


| Rox.” - ; 3 620 

When 1 men make haſte to ſpill their precious 
bed, 

God they offene forgot by all that's good. 


PAT IE. 


Silly fool give o'er your dupid whining way 
Seem careleſs there's my hand, you'll win the day. 
Hear how I ſerv'd my girl—1 love as er _ 
Do Jenny, and with heart as true: | 
Laft morning I was very early out, 

Upon a wall I lean'd, gazing: about; 

I ſaw my Peg come ſkipping o'er the lawn, 

I ſaw my Pe > juſt at the break of dawn, 

For yet the 1 8 was only peeping thro 

The mlt {ky, as ſhe near to me drew; _ 

Her coats ruck'd up, and ſweetly did ſhe ſhew 
Her neat bare legs that whiter were than ſnow ; 
Her head-dreſs neat, her hair was comb'd le, 
Her ringlet locks hung waving on her To's 
Which were ſo roſy, and her eyes ſo o bright. 

And then her lips did equal all delight. 

Clean was her dreſs in fuſtian waiſtcoat clad, En 
As ſhe came ſkipping o'er the dewy mead; - 
Chearful I cry'd, my Peg already come, : 
I wonder what ſo ſoon brought you from home; 
But I can gueſs, you're going to gather dew ; 
She turn'd away, and ſaid what's that to you? 
Farewel, my dear, ſaid I, I'm quite at eaſe, 
You'll be the firſt ſhall afk your Pate to pleaſe. 
When that ſhe heard ſhe quickly d1d return, 
While my fond heart with love and ardor burn. 
Some a words ſhe did upon me lend, 


Requeſted next that I my dog would ſend, 


. * 
* „ 
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My arms I claſp'd about her neck and waiſt, 
While in my arms I held the charming fair, 

To tell thoſe joys would baniſh ev'ry care, 
Numberleſs chides came from her lovely mouth, 
But well I knew ſhe did not tell the truth. 
If by your love you are perplex'd again, 

Tell her you're pleas d, ſhe cannot give you pain, 
Seem to forſake — and I'm ſure you'll find 
Inſtead of you—your Jane will change her mind; 


SONG II. 

Dear Roger if your Jenny mock, 
F | And anſwer kindneſs with a ſlight, 
4 Seem unconcern'd at her neglect, 

| For women in a man delight ; 

But them neglect, they're ſoon defeat, 

: And with a ſimple face give way 

To a repulſe—ne'er mind their hate, 


4 Puſh boldly on and win the day. 


When maidens innocent and young, 
Say often what they would diſguiſe, 
Ne'er mind their pretty lying tongue, 
But mark the language 4 their eyes: 
If theſe agree, and ſhe perſiſts 
To anſwer all your love with hate, 
Look elſewhere to be better bleſs'd, 
And let her ſigh when 'tis too late. 


FS „ 
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ROGER. 
Dear Patie, bleſſings on your honeſt heart, 


You're always cheerful, and have ſuch an art 
To raiſe my mind, clear up the darkeſt part; 
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So for your Pains 1 will a preſent make 

'T nn ty mother made; 80 keep it bor he 
ſake ; | 

The beſt of woot doth fla each diffrent: 

With various colours, mark'd with no ſm 1 art 1 3 

You're worthy of it Was it ten times more, 1 

Who did for me my Wafck ring mind reſtore. | I 


-PaTTE. 


Yout Mit f receive with hearty eb.” 
And in return a preſent take from me; f 
My flute I'll give you before Jenny play, 
And I'll be bound ſhe never ſays you nay. 


ROGER. 


lll promiſe to obſerve what you think beſt, 
The flute pray keep, you far excel the reſt ; 
Now take it out my mind's upon the wing, 
And much I long to hear you play and 82 1 | 


PaAaT1E-. 


But firſt we'll take a walk up to the hill, 
Our flocks to feed, where they may take their fill, 
Then for a breakfaſt, bread 100 wholeſome cheeſe 
Would be ſufficient for a lord to pleaſe, 
Might pleaſe the niceſt taſte, would ſenſe permit, 
With exerciſe and air to get an appetite, 
At yonder well, we'll take our grace, drink free, 
I'll whiſtle then, and ſing moſt chearfully, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


| Between two verdant hills, a feveet repoſe, | 
Where girls were wont to waſh and fpread their 


clothes, 
4 little 


The youth's are feeding far beyond the hill; 
41 C | 


[ a 1 


A little gioulet- purling through the ground, 
Shew'd its ſmooth pebbles, ſpining clear and round, 
Here view two bare-foot beauties, clean and tight, 
Ii hoſe eyes are killing—voice gives great delight ; 
While Jenny what ſhe wiſhes diſcommends, 
And Peg, with better ſenſe, true love defends. 


Pzccy and JENN V. 


—— 


WY; JEN NV. 
A pleaſant ſpot for work is on this green, 
The ſhining ſun will make our linen clean; 
The ſky unclouded ſhews its azure blue, 
Will make them like a lily, white with dew. 


PEGGY. 


Yet farther up the ſtream I'd wiſh to go, 
Where all the ſweets of fpring and ſummer grow; 
Between two trees a rivulet doth run, 

With gentle falls, and guarded from the ſun ; 

A pool breaſt deep, a bottom clear as glaſs, 6 
With eaſy pearls doth kiſs the bord'ring graſs. 
The morning's cool, we'll work with er air, 
In heat of day let's to the pool repair, 

There waſh ourſelves, and ſport and play, 


No time ſo proper as the month of May. 


JENNY. | 
O thovghtleſs girl, what would you ſay, 
If Pate and Roger comes this way, 
And ſee what always we would wiſh to hide? 
Patie would jeer, and Roger he would chide. 


| | PEGGY. 
Of pleafures here ſecure we take our fili, 


But, 
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But, Jenny, tell me, why with ſuch diſdain, 
You ſtill perſiſt to give your lover pain? _ 
The neighbours are concern'd for Roger's love, 


But all his ſighs your heart could never move ;— - 


Do not deſpiſe him or you'll come to rue— 
To tell the truth, he's ſure as good as you. 


Ir 


J cannot love him, why do you defire ?— 

A clown ſo ſimple ne'er can blow love's fire 

He dreſſes well, and ſeems inclin'd to pleaſe, 

But ſtill he wants ſome more addreſs and eaſe ; 

His bonnet blue on ſide of head he wears, 

With ribbands deck'd right well appears ; 

His cravat too 1s always clean and white, 

And none at church or fair doth look more tight; 
But when he ſpeaks tis with a deal of forrow— 
How do you Jenny ?—or wiſh me a good morrow. 


PEGGY. 


Why treat your lover with ſo much diſdain, 
Inſtead of giving pleaſure you give pain ; 

Soon you'll repent it, I am much afraid, 

Roger forſakes you and you die a maid. 

Some children cry and quarrel at their meat, 

And when they've got it fret and will not eat, 
The reſt laugh at them till the dinner's paſt, 
And then the fooliſh thing's oblig'd to faſt, . 
Or eat another's leavings at the laſt. 


S O N S m. 


| PEG O. 
The ſaucy will repent 
When lovers hearts grow cold, 
Not owe her ſmiles will mind 
Soon as her face grows old : 
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The child indulg'd and in a pet, 
Not eats tho' hunger craves, 

Whimpers and ſcoffs at what they eat, 
Tho' part of it would have. 

They jeſt it till the dinner's paſt, 
Thus by himſelf abus'd, 

'The fooliſh boy's oblig'd to faſt, 
Or eat what they refus'd. 


PEGGY. 
Time may fly ſwiſt, and you in years decline. 


Jenny. 
I never thought a ſingle life a crime. 


PEO Ov. 


Nor I, but Cupid's laws doth whiſper ſtill, 
We're form'd for men, ſubſervient to their will. 


| JEN NV. | 
If Roger is my love, to him 'tis known, 

For ſuch a thought to me he ne'er did own: 
He ſighs and groans, and well I know the cauſe, 
Tis in my breaſt—ſecret's the womens laws. 
If love he offers—nay on knees adore, 
I'll tell him plainly ne'er to do it more; 
They're fools that ſlav'ry like will be free, 
No man on earth ſhall ever conquer me, 


PEGGY. 


Do as you like, for me I have a mind, 
To be as yielding as my lover's kind. 


IJIEN Nx. 
Dear girl, how are you thus inclin'd, 
To love a youth devoted to his mind? 


My love's ſoitix'd, to ever change my mind; 


, 
| 
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Soon as you're wed, I fear you'll find much ſtrife, 


When once the parſon calls you man and wife, 


O dear Peggy, love's beguiling, _ 
We ought not to truſt his ſmiling; 
Better far to do as I do, 
Leſt a harder luck betide you: 
Laſſes when their fancy's carried, 
Think of nought but to be married, 
Running to a life deſtroys 
Heartſome, free, and youthful joys. 


PE OG. 


The fate I'll try, nor have I any fear, 
But rather think the ſhorteft day a year, 
Till I with pleaſure mount my bridal bed, 
And on my lover's breaſt to lean my head; 
I'll ſtrive to pleaſe him—yea tis good my part, 
By doing that I'm miſtreſs of his heart, 


DRY, JENNY, 

You may indeed for ſome time be careſs d. 
To you his love will ſhew above the reſt ; 
But ſoon as the honey-moon is o'er 


He'll look on others, think on you no more; 


Deſpiſe you next, perhaps may turn a rake, 

And think He's loft his freedom for your fake ; 
Inſtead of ſoft delights which you expect, 

He'll change his mind, and treat you with neglect, 
And when in liquour not refufe, 

To give his pretty wite a bloody noſe, 


PEGGY. 
Coarſe ate your thoughts, nor will I be inelin'd, 


Patie 


T9 7 


Patie to me is dearer than my life, 

With him I'm happy, ſcorn the worſt of ſtrife 4 
All other ſhepherds, I for him deſpiſe, 

So neat, ſo trim, and ſuch fine glancing eyes; 
Such muſic from his tongue he doth impart, 
Thrills through my veins and-raviſhes my heart; 
Delightful can he ſport and gently ſnew, 
Actions and deeds that others do not know; 
Each day when he's alone upon the lawn, 

He reads ſuch books as will the mind adorn-— 
He is—but why ſhould J his all perfections paint? 
I'm ſure my pencil is by far too faint. 

In all his actions, all his eaſy mein, 

The reſt look fooliſh when my Patie's ſcen; 

His better {ſenſe will bind his love to me, 

While thoſe untaught will wander light and free. 


: JENNY. 1 

O pretty talk indeed! ere it be long, 
Your witty Pate will put you in a ſong. 
O 'tis a pleaſing thing to be a bride, 
With crying children round your fire-ſide ; 
Aſking for this or that with noiſe and din, 
To make,them clothes you next mult ſet to ſpin ; 
One child falls fick—another loſt its ſhoe ; 
A. third cries cold, you know not what to do ; 
There's ſuch a rumpus, home grows hell, 
And Pate abuſes worſe than tongue can tell. 


S Ne. 


. | 
How can I be ſad when a huſband I have 
| _ Whoſe ſenſe is ſuperior to thoſe, 
Poor weak filly fellows that ſtudy like fools, 
And loſe their own joy by their wives filly rules, 
Sb. : £97 Dn 
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The man who is prudent ne'er ſlighteth his wife, 


Or with dull reproaches encourages ſtrife ; ' 
He praiſes her virtues, nor will he abuſe 
Her for a ſmall failing, but find an excuſe. 


Yes tis a pleafing thing to be a wife, 

When round the fire-ſide our children thrive ; 

If I'm fo happy, I ſhall take delight 

To hear their prattle and to keep them right. 

Oh Jenny, can there greater pleaſure be, 

To ſee ſuch ſweet one's tott'ring round our knee; 
When all they aim at, and their only with, 


Ts to be made of, and obtain a kiſs; 


Can there be toil in watching day and night 
Thoſe pretty babes, when love makes care delight. 


JIEN NV. 


But if by chance you ſhould turn poor, 
And beggary come too near your door, 
But little love or pleaſant cheer can be, 
With dirty clothes and empty pantry. 
Your cows may die — the floods may ſweep away 
From off the meadows green your cocks of hay; 
The thick- blown reaths of ſnow or blaſhy thaws 
Your wethers ſmother, or may rot your ews : 
A bankrupt buys your butter, wool, and cheeſe, 
But ere the day of payment breaks and flies: 
The landlord ſeeks his rent—wont be faid nay— 
Its not to give the merchant's run away: 
His honour will not want your goods he'll ſell, 
Then driven from houſe to houſe were can you dwell. 
Dear Peg be wiſe, and lead a ſingle life, 
Deed tis no jeſt to be a married wife. 


PR G6 8 . 


May ſuch ill-luck befal the filly ſhe, 


Who has ſuch fears, for it was never me. 6 
| CC 
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Let folk do well and ſtrive to do their beſt 

No more's requir'd let heaven make out the reſt. 
Oft have I heard my honeſt uncle ſay, 

That men ſhould all for wives that's virtuous pray. 
A well ſtor'd houſe, the pleaſure of man's life, 
Can ne'er be had without a thrifty wife: 
Nought ſhall be wanting therefore on my part, 

To gather wealth to raiſe my ſhepherd's heart ; 
What e'er he gains I'll guide with utmoſt care, 


And get the praiſe of market, home and fair; 
For wholeſome cheap and ſufficient ware. 
And firſt of all to market ſhall be ſent, 

Some lambs and cheeſe to pay the lord his rent. 
Then all behind's our own; 10 without fear, 
With love and plenty through the world we ſteer; 
Happy then with children, and riches grown, 
He'll bleſs the time the parſon made us one. 


JENNV. 


If on the green ſome wanton ſhould ariſe, 
With dimpled cheeks, and two bewitching eyes, 
Should make your Patie think his half worn Meg, 


And her kind kiſſes hardly worth a fig. 


PEGGY. 


No more of that, dear Jenny, to be free, 
Some men more conſtant are in love than we ; 
Nor 1s the wonder , When nature, kind, 
Has bleſs'd them with ſolidity of mind; 
They'll reaſon calmly and with kindneſs ſmile, 
When our ſhort paſſions would our peace beguile ; 
But whenſoe'er they flight their wife at home, 
"Tis ten to one they have themſelves to blame. 
Then I'll employ with pleaſure all my art, 
To keep him chearful, and ſecure his heart: 1 

£ 
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At evening when he comes right tir'd from the hill, 
Fl have ſome ſupper ready to his will; | 
In winter when he toils thro? rain and wind, 
A blazing fire, and clear hearth ſtone he'll find, 
His hat, his coat, his crook, ' I'll lay aſide, 
Take off the pot, that 1s right well ſupply'd ; 
Clean home ſpun cloath I' ſpread upon his board, 
And ſerve him with the beſt we can afford; 


Good humour and clean head-dreſs ere ſhall be 
Guards to my face to keep his love for me, 


JENNY. 


In youth, we all the marriage pleaſure enjoy, 
Old age comes on, and all thoſe pleaſures cloy. 


PEOGOGx. 

But we'll grow old together, and ne'er find 
The want of youth, when love grows in the mind; 
Children and their's make ſure a firmer tie, 

Then ought in love the like of us can ſpy. 

See yonder elms that grow up ſide by ſide, 

ROPE ow ſome years ſince, bridegroom and 
bride. 

Nearer and nearer every year they're preſt, 

Till wide their ſpreading branches are increas'd, 

And in their mixture now are fully bleſt. 

This ſhields the other from the eaſtern blaſt, 

And in return defends that from the weſt. 

Such as ſtand ſingle, (a ſtate fo lik' d by you,) 

Beneath each ſtorm and every blaſt muſt bow. 


958 J E NN V. 
I've done, I yield, dear Peggy I muſt yield, 
Your better ſenſe has fairly won the field ; 
A little enemy within my breaſt has lain, 
Which makes me thus of all mankind complain. 


SONG 


1 
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I yield, dear girl, that you have won; 
And there is no denying, 
That ſure as light flows from the ſun, 
From love proceeds complying: 
For all that we can do or ſay 
Gainſt love, there nothing heeds us; 
The foe doth in our boſom lodge, 
That by the heart-ſtring leads us. 


P20SF: 

Alas, poor priſoner !—Jenny that's not fair, 
That you'll not let him, out to take the air. 
Haſte let him out, I'll know it if I can, 

If he be Bauldy's or poor Roget's man. 


JENNY. | 
Another time's as good ; for ſee the ſun 
Is right far up, our waſhing not begun, 
If canker'd Madge, our aunt; ſhould come this way 
She'll make us think that there's the dee'l to pay. 
But when we've done, [I'll tell you all my mind, 
It this be true no girl can be more kind. 


Exeunt, 


Zud of the Firſt AG. 


| 
| 
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II. 


INTRODUCTION. 


A ſnug thatch'd bouſe, before the door a green, 
Hens on the dunghill, A in dubs are ſeen : 
Ou this ſide ftands a barn, on that a byre, 
A peat-ftack juins, and forms a rural ſquare. 
The houſe is Glaud's, you ſee him at the end, 


And to his moſſy bank invites ꝓis friend. 
GL AUD and SY MON, 


GLAUD. 
Gon morrow neighbour Symon; come fit 


down, 
And tell me all the news you heard in town ; 
You was there the other day, as I was told, 
And both old cow and bald face calf you ſold ; 
I'll warrant you bought tobacco of the beſt; 
Come pull it out; and give a pipe th taſte; 


SERMON; 


With all my heart, and hear me now old boy, 
i've e public 'd news will tickle your mind with joy. 


: 
A 


1 


J could not reſt, till I come o' er the lee, 
Of what I've heard, to tell it unto thee ; 
Now ſhall our vile oppreſlors fly indeed, 
To find a place where they can hide their head, 


GLAUD. 


Fye, Symon, do not lie; for ſome there are ne'er 
ſtand, 


To hatch and ſpread the greateſt lies off-hand ; 
Which ſoon flies round, hke wild-fire, far and 


near— 
But looſe your poke, be it true or falſe, let's hear, 


SY MON. 


Seeing's believing, Glaud, and I have ſeen 
Hab, that abroad has with-our maſter been ; 


Our brave good maſter, who right wiſely fled, 


And left a fair eſtate, to ſave his head : | 
Becauſe you know full well he bravely choſe 

To ſtand his Liege's friend with great Montroſe, 
Now Cromwell's dead, and gone to Nick, 

And one call'd Monk has play'd a right fly trick, 
Reſtor'd King Charles, and every thing's in tune, 
And Habby ſays, we'll ſee Sir William ſoon, 


S 0 N. 

Cold be the rebels lot, 
Oppreſſors baſe and bloody, 

J hope to ſee them at the laſt, 
Hung on a gallows ſturdy. 

Bleſt be he of worth and ſenſe, 
And never high in ſtation, 

That bravely ſtands in the defence 
Of conſcience, King and nation, 


D 2 GLAUD, 
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GLAUD. 


That makes me glad indeed but do not lie— 
Tell o'er your news again, and all the de'els defy. 
And ſaw you Hab ?—well, what did Halbert ſay ? 
They have really been a dreary tume away. 

Now God be thank'd that our Lord's come home, 
And his eſtate ſo juſtly can he claim. 


SYM ON. 
They that oppreſs'd us, yea in every Vein, 
LY zreedy bears, no more dare do't again, 
0 good Sir William fhall enjoy his own. 


GLAUD. 


And may he long, for ever did he ſtrive 
Inſtead of railing rents, wiſh'd us to thrive ; 
Nor grumbled if any one grew rich ; he's none of- 
thoſe 


To raiſe our rents, if we wore Sunday's clothes. 


SYMON. 


Nor would he long, with ſenſeleſs ſaucy air, 
Allow our grey-hair'd noddles to be bare. 
« Put on your bonnet, Symon—take a ſeat— 
„ Hows all at home ?—Hows Elſpa?— How does 
Kate ? 


« How ſells black cattle !—what gives. wool this 


car: 2 * 


Such queſtions would he aſk, and anſwers hear. , 


S O NS. 


The lord who in riches and honour 
Would thrive, ſhould ever be kindly and free, 
Nor rack his poor tenants that labour, 
But raiſe them above as 4 | wig 
e 
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Elſe, like the pack-horſe that's unfother'd, 

And barden'd will tumble down faint ; 

Thus virtue, by hardſhip is ſmother'd, 
And oppreſſors they oft want their rent. 


GLAUD. 


Then would he bid the butler bring 
The nappy bottle, and the glaſſes clean ; 
Which in our breaſt did raiſe a chearful glome, 
As made me many a time go dancing home. 
My heart's quite rais'd, dear neighbour will ye ſtay 
And take your dinner here with me to day; 


Weill ſend for Elſpa too—and upon fight, 


I'll whiſtle Pate and Roger from the height ; 

I'll yoke my fled, and ſend to the next town, 

And bring a draft of ale both ſtout and brown ; 
Then make our cottars all, man, wife, and child, 
Drink till they looſe their way, and dance like wild. 


SY MON. 


I would not baulk, my friend, this good deſign 
If that it had not firſt of all been mine; x 


For yeſterday I brew'd a bowl of malt, 


And likewiſe ſlew two wethers prime and fat; 
A buſhel of good cakes my Elſpa bak'd, 


A good large ham that has been finely reek' d; 


I ſaw myſelf, 'ere I come o'er the lawn, 
Our Jargeſt pot, that ſcalds the whey put on; 
One ſheep we'll boil—likewiſe another roaſt, 
And on the puddings Elfpa ſpares no coſt ; 
The ſuet ſmally ſhred, and ſhe can mix full nice 
The good ingredients, with a little ſpice : 
The tripes are fat—the heads and feet are clean, 
And we've invited neighbours all, both high and 
mean | 2 | 
To 


A 


To ſpend this afternoon wich mirth and glee, 

And drink Sir William's welcome home moſt 
chearfully. 

You muſt not then refuſe to join the reſt, 

Since you're my neareſt friend that I like beſt. 

Bring with you all your family, and then, 

Whene'er you pleaſe I'll rant with you again, 


Gl Au pd. 
That's finely ſpoke, old boy, and never fear, 


But at your banquet I will firſt appear ; 


Faith we'll puſh about the jorum and look bold, 


Till we forget that we are fail'd or old 


Old ſaid I !—troth I'm younger by a ſcore, 

With this good news than what I was before ; 

I'll dance till night !—here, Madge, come forth, 
do you hear? 


Enter MAD OR. 


MAD GE. 


The man's gone mad! dear Symon welcome 
here.— 
What would ye Glaud, with all this haſte and noiſe, 


You ſpoil my ſpinning, all our work deſtroys. 


GLAavD. 


Spin !—Snuff—go break your wheel ſet it on 
m_ 
Likewiſe the largeſt peat ſtack, F 1s my deſire ; 
Then dance about the bonfire till you die, 


For ſoon again you will Sir William ſpy ! 


MAD GE. 


Glad news indeed! and who has told you that? 
GLAUD. 


Lt 3-1 


GLAuD. _ 
What's that to you 585 fetch my Sunday coat, 
Look out the whiteſt of my neckcloths ſtrait ; 
My ſtockings white, and mittens that are neat ; 
Then from the waſhing call the children home, 
And make themſelves as neat as they can come 
Make them moſt neat and clean and gay, 
For we are to dine at Symond's houſe to day. 


SYMON. 


Do honeſt Madge, Glaud and I'll go on, 
And ſee that all things rightly are began. 


N E- 


The open fields, a cottage in a vale, 

In ſun-ſhine fits Mauſe at her ſpinning wheel ; 
With folded arms, and half mad looks you ſee, 
Under the cover of a blaſted tree. 


BAU LD. 


In hell's ſad region I had better been, 
To die for love, or Peggy ne' er had ſeen: 
A Peggy, ſweeter than the dawn of day, 
More fragrant than ſmell of new-mown hay, 
More chearful than the lambs that friſk the green, 
Straighter than pine that's in the foreſt ſeen ; 
Her eyes the cleareſt of all things excel, 
Lily's muſt bluſh if in her boſom dwell ; 
Her mouth, her ſhape, her make, her eyes, 
Will be my death—my love I can't diſguiſe. 
Patie loves her, hard luck, and ſhe loves Pate, 
Diſmal the ſtory that I could relate; 
Vows I have made, will cauſe a deal of fcotn, 
And make me dread the hour I was born; 5 
7 
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My mind I'd ſpeak, but dare got be ſo free, 
Leſt one and all ſhould prove my enemy : 

Tis hard to bare !—FlIIl try ſome witchcraft art, 
Through of the one, then gain the other's heart; 
In this ſad houſe there lives a witch call'd Maulſe; 
Can caſt her ſpells, and tell the witchcraft laws; 
She can with clouds the moon o'er caſt, 

And make*the devils obedient to her taſk ; 


At midnight hour ſhe o'er the church yard raves, 


And pulls unchriſtened children from their graves, 
Within a wizard's ſkull their liver boils, - | 
And round the hemlock fire ghoſts ſhe toils ; 
And ſeven times does her prayers backwards ſay, 
Till devils come with lumps of Lapland clay, 
Mix'd with the yenom of black toads and ſnakes ; 


Of this, ill-looking figures oft ſhe makes 


Of any one ſhe hates - nay cauſe expire 
With ſlow and torturing pains before the fire; 
Stuck full of pins, the dev liſn pictures dry, 
Till thoſe they repreſent do pine and die. 
Yonder ſhe fits, and very well doth know, 
When one like me would to the devil go. 
Her, and her cat, are both together ſer, 
The very thought doth put me in a ſweat ; 
Afraid J am to tell my diſmal tale, | 
But I muſt do't, though inthe attempt I fail. 
With love and devils I'm oblig'd to ſtrive, 
Faſt gallop they that him and women drive. 
Exit. 


K 8... 
Maus either fings or ſpeaks. _ 


The King's come home, and Peggy ſpall enjoy 
Her right to fortune and her darling boy ; 


No 
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No more the cows or ewes you milk, 


But change your home-ſpun gray for ſilt; 

From plaiding ſtuff to filken gown, . 

You'll be the lady of this town, 
Now Peggy fince the King's come. 


Enter Bau LD. 


= = to ſee my mother look ſo well; 
Three ſcore and ten, I think I've heard you tell. 


MAus Ek. 


With little noiſe my wheel about doth run, 
And warm my aged limbs before the ſun; 
What brings you here ſo early in the morn» 
No dung to drive to threſh no corn? 


BavLDY. 


Plenty of both, but ſomething I would aſk, 
Of things myſtenous, far above my taſk. 


Maus x. 


Aſk help of me, who is by poverty and age, 
Brought to the wants of life's laſt ſtage. 


| Baur pr. 
Ah, but you've better ſenſe than we can claim, 
Or all the pariſh ſure have loſt their aim. 


Maus x. | 
Of what kind wiſdom think ye I'm poſſeſs d, 
That rates my character above the reſt ? 


E BavLDy, 


C38 J 
BAu TLD. 


The word that's ſaid you are ſo wiſe and clever, 
Tou'll take it ill, ſhould I the truth diſcover, 


What's ſaid of me, pray Bauldy, let me hear, 


i / : | 
" Mavsse. 
l 


Tell what you know, you have no cauſe to fear. 


Well, ſince you bid me, I will Jet you hear, 
What folks ſay of you far and near; 
When laſt the wind made Glaud a roof leſs barnz 
And torrents ſkim'd away my mother's yarn, 
When my fat cow was ſtruck both blind and lame, 
And Tibby churn'd; and there no butter came ; 
When Betty Freetocks plump and lively child, 
To a fairy turn'd, and all her hopes beguil'd; 
When Walter wander'd one night thro' the mead, 
He loſt himſelf, and was moſt ſore afraid; 
"oo Mongo's mare ſtood ſtill, and fweat with 

right, | 

When he brought home the midwife in the night ; 
My bald-fac'd horſe fell dead upon the green, 
And Sarah's head-dreſs never more was ſeen ; $ 
You Gammer got the fault of all thoſe things, 14 
And name of witch thro' all the pariſh rings. 1 
And ſo they may that wiſh to hurt your fame, 
But with reſpect I'll ever ſpeak your name; 
When next at mill I will your humour pleaſe, 
And ſend ſome oatmeal and a peck of peaſe. 


| 
| 
If BAULDY. 
[ 
| 
| 


MAus x. 


I thank you boy !—now tell me what you'd have, 
And if I can I will afliſtance give. | 


BAul Dx. 
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PAULDY. 
Then I'm in love with Peggy; Neps in love 
with me— 
Peggy love's Pate—and Pate is fond of ſhe ; 
I love ſweet Peg—but Neps I dare not fee : 
Naw change the ſcene, you'll make me happier 
Convey his love to Neps—Peggy's to me transfer, 


Mavuse. 


Flt try my art to make the bowls roll right, 
So get you home, and come again at night z 
Againſt that time I will ſome things prepare, 
Worth all the meal and peaſe that you can ſpare. 


BAULDY. 


Well, Mauſe, I'll come, if I the road can find, 
But if you raiſe the devil he'll raiſe the wind, 
Send rain and thunder which will make me ſtray, 
And night ſo dark, I cannot find my way. 
This night our friend, good Symon, gives a feaſt, 
Come like a ghoſt, 'rwill be a noble Jeſt ; 
And by that means you can our actions try, 
There's none ſhall know 1t there but you and I, 


Maus E. 


Perhaps I may — tell no one what has paſt, 
Or you may dread my vengeance at the laſt. 


BAU LD v. 
If &er your ſecrets, Mauſe, I ſhould advance, 
May you ride on me every night to France. 
[ Exit. — 


MAus E ſclus. 


Hard luck, indeed, when poverty and age, 
Grows out of faſhion on this worldly ſtage. 
E 2 Some 
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7 ſenſe I have, and cauſe I am not rich, 

L get the hateful name of wrinkled witch. 
This fool imagines, as do many more, 
'That I'am one that doth the de'el adore, 
Becauſe by education I was taught 
To ſpeak and act above their common thought, 
Theif groſs miſtake ſhall quickly now appear; 
Soon ſhall they KNOW what brought, what keeps 

me here. 

None knows but me, and by the morning rife 
I'Il tell them things ſhall ſtone them with ſurprize, 


SEN N. 


N PATIE and PEGGY. 


8 PEGGY. 


* Dear Patie let me go, I muſt not ftay, 
We're both call'd home, and Jenny's gone away, 


PATIE. 


I cannot part ſo ſoon, now we're alone, 
And Roger he's away with Jenny gone ; 
They're as well pleas'd, and certainly more free, 
In being alone themſelves, I think as we. | 
On this ſoft bank, which beauteous flowers 

crown, 

And near the chryſtal ſtream we'll ſet us down, 
Enjoy the warbling notes of lark and thruſh, 
See gentle pepayrs move each tender buſh. 


Przecy. 
The ſcented meadows, birds, and healthy breeze, 
For what I know may more than Peggy pleaſe. 
PaTIE. 


- 
„ 
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PAT I. 


You wrong me much to doubt my want of love, 
My mind is fix' d, nor ſhall it ever rove; 
I ne'er can fancy one ſo ſweet or fair ' 
As my dear Meg—or worthy of my care, 

Your breath 1s ſweeter than the ſweeteſt flowers, 
Your neck and breaſt outvie delicious bowers, « 
Your words excel the moſt delightful notes 
That warble from the lark or thruſh's throats ; 
For you deſpiſe each flower that decks the field, 
Or ripeſt fruits our fertile mountains yield; 

The moſt delicious that e' er grew on tree, 

Are far inferior to a kiſs of thee. 


W 


PEGGY. 


But Patrick for ſome wicked end may fleech, 
And lambs ſhould tremble when the foxes preach, 
dare not ſtay, on me you make your game, 
The next you meet you'll tell her all the ſame, - 
Remove your thoughts from me, then I'm tg 

blame. 


PAT IE. 
Saoner a mother ſhall her fondneſs drap, 

And wrong the child that's ſmiling on her lap, 
The ſun ſhall ſtop its courſe—the moon to change 
ſhall ceaſe, | ; 

The birds to fly, or ſheep to yield their fleece, 
Before my love ſhould ever from you rove, 
Or do you ill, I ſwear by all above. 


ProGcyvy. 


Then keep your oath, but many men will ſwear, 
And be forſworn to two in half a year; : 


Though 


- 
—— — — 
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Though I believe you like me wond'rous well, 
But if a fairer face your heart ſhould ſteal, 
Your Peg forſaken, bootleſs might relate, 
How ſhe admir'd was by Faithleſs Pate. 


PAT IE. 


I'm ſure I cannot change, you need not fear; 
Tho? we're but young, I've lov'd you many a year, 
When you could ſcarcely ſpeak or walk alone, 

I mind it well I took you Faun the throng, 

And oft with tender care did lead you by the hand, 
Where tanſey grew, and ſtraighted ruſhes ſtand, 
You ſmiling by my ſide, I took delight 

To pull the ruſhes green with roots ſo white; 

As well as my young fancy taught, I did prepare 
The flow'ry belt, and garland for your hair. 


PEGGY. 


When firſt you went with ſhepherds to the hill, 
And I to milk the ewes firſt try d my ſkill, 
To bear the milk pails was no toil to me, 
When at the fold at night I met with thee, 


PATTIE. 


When corns grew yellow and the blue bottle 
Bloom'd lovely on each rig and riſing hill, 
No hedge, no trees, or furze e'er troubled me, 
If I could find blueberries ripe for thee. 


PEG OG x. 

When you did wreſtle, run, or put the ſtone, 
My heart was joyful when the day you won; 
At all thoſe ſports thou ſtill gave joy to me, 
For none can wreſtle, run, or put with thee. 


PaT1z, 
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PAT T x. | 

Jenny ſings ſoftly the broom of cowdenknows, 
And Roſy's ſtrain, the milking of the ewes ; 
There's none like Nancy, Jenny Nettle ſings, 
At times in Moggy Lauder Mary rings. 
But when my Peggy ſings with ſweeter ſkill, 
The Boatman, or the Laſs of Patie's Mill, 
It is a thouſand times more {ſweet to me; 


Tho' they ſing well, they cannot ling like thee, 


PEOGOG . 

How little can girls know what they deſire, 
And rous'd by them we love, blows up the fire, 
But who loves beſt, let time and carry try, 
Be conſtant, and my love ſhall time defy 
Be ſtill as now, and all my cares ſhall be, 
How to contrive what pleaſing is for thee, 


* 
bl 


As the Song introduced in the original in this place 
is never ſung, and the words are the ſame as 
above, it was thought needleſs to inſert them 
bere. | 


ATI. 

Wer't thou a filly fool, juſt like the reſt, | 
How little better than our cows behave at beſt; 
At nought they'll wonder, ſenſeleſs tales believe, 
Be glad for ſilly flights, for trifles grieve. 

Such ne'er could win my heart, that no not how 
Either to keep a prize, or yet prove true, 

But you in better ſenſe, I know full well, 

In mind and beauty can them all excel ; 
Continue kind, and all my cares ſhall be, 

How to contrive what plealing is for thee. 


ProGby. 
Agreed !—But hearken, that's old —_ cry ; 
I know they'll wonder what can make us ſtay. | 
PAriE. 
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© And let them wonder. Now a kindly kiſs, 
Or threeſcore good ones would not be amiſs, 


And then we'll ſing the ſong with tuneful glee, 
That I made up laſt week on you and me, 


PEO OG. 
Sing firſt than claim your hire. 


PAT IE. 
— —v—y—-—ętũjũ ũ — Well, I agree, 


0. 


PAT Tz. 


By the delicious warmneſs of your mouth, 

And rolling eyes, that ſmiling tell the truth, 
I gueſs, my ſweet one, that as well as I, 

You're made for love, then why ſhould you deny ? 


PEGGY, 


But know ye lad if we confeſs too ſoon, 
You think us cheap, and then the wooings done, 
Themaiden that o'er quickly loſes power, 
Like unripe fruit, will taſte both hard and ſour, 


PAT TIE. | 
But if they hang o'er long upon the tree, 
Their ſweetneſs they may looſe, and ſo may ye, 


In bloom of youth completely you appear, 
I've begg'd and figh'd and woo'd almoſt a year, 


Pzccy, finging, falls into Patie's Arms. 


Then do not pull me, gently thus I fall 


Into my Patie's arms for good and all, 
Confine 


(-45-3 


' Confine your wiſhes to this kind embrace, 
Until by Hymen's laws we are made faſt. 


PAT IE, with his arm round her waiſt, 


O charming armful !—hence ye cares away, 
I'll kiſs m rs all the live-long day, 
All night In dream my kiſſes o'er again, 
Till chat day comes that you will be my own, 


Sung by both. 
Sun gallop down the weſtern ſkies, 
Go ſoon to bed and early riſe, 
O laſh your. ſteeds, poſt time away, 
And haſte about our bridal day, 
And if you're wearied, honeſt light, 


Sleep if you like a week that night, 


E XCUN! F. 


End of the Second Att, 


. III. 


I. 


InTRODUCTION. 


Now turn your eyes beyond that ſpreading lime, 


And ſee a man whoſe beard ſeems bleech'd with time; 


A ſhort ſtick fills his hand, his habit mean; 
No doubt you'll think he bas a pedlar been: 
But huſh, it is the knight in maſquerade, 

To ſee what progreſs his dear youth has made; 
Obſerve how pleas'd the loyal ſufferer moves, 
Thro' his old avenue and once delighted groves, 


Sir WiLL1AM, /olus. 


The gentleman thus hid in low diſguiſe, 
I'll for a ſpace unknown delight mine eyes 
With a full view of every fertile plain, * 
Which once I loſt, which now are mine again; ; | 
Yet, 'midſt my joys, fome proſpects pain renew, 
While I my once fair ſeat in ruin view. 
Yonder—Ah me! it deſolately ſtands, 
Without a roof;—the gates fallen from their bands, 
The windows all broke down ; no chimnies left, 
'The naked walls of tapeſtry all bereft ; 
My ſtables and pavilions, broken walls, 


That with each rainy blaſt decaying falls: 


My 
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My gardens once adorn'd, the moſt complete, 

With all that nature, all that art makes ſweet, 

Where round the figur d green and feeble walks, 

The dewy flowers hung nodding on their ſtalks, 

But over-grown with nettles, docks, and brier, 

No hyacinths or ſweet-briers here appear; 

Thoſe once ample walls are now to ruin fell, 

Which peach and nect'rine branches held full well, 

And baſk'd in rays, which early did produce, 

Fruit fair to view, delightful in their uſe. 

All round in gaps the walls in rubbiſh lie, | 

And from what ſtands the wither'd branches fly. 
Theſe ſoon ſhall be repair'd, and now my joy 

Forbids all grief, when I may ſee my boy, 

My only prop, and object of my care, 

Since heaven too ſoon call'd home his mother fair. 

Yet ere the rays of reaſon clear'd his thought, 

I ſecretly to faithful Symon brought, | 

And charg'd him ſtrictly to conceal his birth, 

Till we ſhould ſee what changing time brought 

forth. | 

Hid from himſelf he ſtarts up by the dawn, 

And ranges careleſs o'er the hill and lawn, 

After his fleecy charge ſerenely gay, 

With other ſhepherds whiſtles o'er rhe day. 

Thrice happy life that's from ambition free ! ; 

Remov'd from crowns and*courts, how chearfully 

A quiet contented mortal ſpends his time, 1 5 

In hearty health, his ſoul unſtain'd with crime. 


S O N. 


Hid from himſelf, now by the dawn, 

He ſtarts as freſh as roſes blown ; | 

And ranges o'er the hill and lawn, 
After * bleeting flocks; | 

| Healthſul 


Snuff, talk, and take their reſt. 
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Healthful and innocently gay, 

He chants and whiſtles out the day; 

Untaught to ſmile and then betray, 

Like courtly weathercocks. 

Life happy, from ambition free, 

Envy and vile hypocriſy, 

Where truth and love with joy agree, 
Unſullied with a crime. 

Unmov'd with what diſturbs the great, 

In propping of their pride and ſtate 

He lives.and unafraid of fate, 
Contented ſpends his time, 


Sir WILLIAM. 


Now towards good Syman's houſe I'll bend my 


way, 
And ſee what makes yon merriment to day; 
All on the green, in a fair wanton ring, 


My youthful tenants gaily play and ſing. 
Exit, 


SCENE 


INTRODUCTION. 


Its Symon's houſe, pleaſe to walk in, 
And view it round and round ; 
Nothing ſuperfluous to give pain, 
Or coſtly to be found. | 
Zet all is clean, and a clear fire 
Glances along the flour ; : 
The green-horn ſpoon and wooden diſb, 
On ſhelves plac'd near the door. 
Is bile the young brood ſport on the green, 
Type old ones think it beſt, 
With good brown beer their ſpirits cheer, 


SYMON, 


— 
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Sy uo, GLA p, and EL SPA. 


— 


> a 


GLavD. 


We once were young ourſelves I like to ſee 
The children dance around with other merrily. 
Troth, Symon, Patie's grown a clever youth, 
Nor better looks would wiſh to tell the truth. 
Among our youth he does them all excel, 

And far exceeds them when his tales he tell. 


1 


He has been a comfort to us both I own, 
God make him good, and keep him as his own ; 
He is a youth worth all that we have done, : 
And never gave us trouble night or noon. 


| GLAUD. ; 
With Peggy I am ſure he is in love, 
And from that love his mind will never rove, 5 
Nor will J ever his fond love diſprove; 
Handſome he is - more ſo there cannot be, 
Nor better tho' not allied to me. 


SY MON. "x 
Ah, Glaud, I doubt that ne'er will be a match, 
My Patie's wild, and will be ill to catch, 
And for ſome reaſons that I'll not declare, 
Sooner than tell I wiſh I buried were. 


GLAUD, | 
Ha reaſon can you have? There's none I'm 
ure, N 
Unleſs that you may tell me he's but poor. 
But if the girl doth marry to my mind, 
I'll be to her as my own Jenny kind. 37 
| Fourſcore 


— —— — — — — 


„ 


Fourſcore of breeding ewes of my own mark, 
Five cows that fill a churn, take from the park, 
And give to Peggy, when ſhe's a bride I ſwear, 
And as much more, if I have it to ſpare; 

Ten lambs at weaning time as long as I live, 
And two ſhe calves I'll yearly to them give. 


ELSPA, 
You offer fair, kind Glaud, but you don't know 
What would be thought improper I ſhould ſhew. 


SYMON. 


'Ere this day ſe'nnight you will plainly ſee, 
About this matter we cannot agree. 


GLAvuD. 


We'll no more of it—take the other drink 


To their good healths—and no more of it think. 
_ their healths are drank. 


SYMON, 

But tell me, Glaud—by ſome J hear tis ſaid, 
Your niece is but a foundling, that was laid 
Within your houſe behind a ſcreen one morn in 

May, 
Moſt clean roll'd up, and bedded on dry hay. 


GLavp. 
That chattering Madge, my ſiſter, tells ſuch 


hes 


When ſhe's il. natur d- but that I deſpiſe. 


Enter IE N N v. — 


JIEN NV. 
O father, there's an old man on the green, 


The beſt of fortune-tellers e' er was ſeen, 
Obſerves 


1 


Obſerves our hands, and then pulls out a book, 
Turns o'er the leaves, and gives our brows a look, 
Then tells the oddeſt tales you ever heard, 

His head is grey and long and white his beard, 


Sy MON. 


Go, bring him in—we'll hear what he can ſay; 
None ſhall go hungry by my houſe to day. 

| | Exit. IEN Nx. 
But for his telling fortunes, troth, I fear 

He knows no more of that than my grey mare. 


GLA p. 


Of what they ſay I have the greateſt doubt, 
For greater liars never went abour. 


JEM y, bringing in Sir William. 


SY MON. 
You're welcome to my houſe, do pray fit down. 


Sir WILLIAM. 
I thank you, Sir, I muſt your goodneſs own. 


GLAUD drinks. 
Here's t'ye friend, how far came you to day ? 


Sir WILLIAM. 
I pledge ye, neighbour, a very little way. 
- Stiffen'd with age, a little ſpace ſeems length, 
I wo miles or three doth maſter all my ſtrength. 


| SYMON, 
- Youre welcome here, with me this night to live 


And takeAuch bed and board as we can give. 
Sir 
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Sir WIIIAM. 


That s kind indeed ;—now if you children have 
That you like well, my art I'll freely give, 
And fhall employ the utmoſt of my {kill 
To tell it faithfully, be it good or ill. 


SY MON. 


Only that boy, no more we ever had, 
Either to make us ſorrowful or glad. 


5 Sir WILLIAM. 
Young man, your hand I'd ſee.— 
What makes you ſneer? 


PAT1E. 
Becauſe your {kill's but little worth I fear. 


Sir WILLIAM. 
You ſpeak too ſoon, tho” ſecrets ſome would hide, 


© I know there is a mouſe-mark on your fide. 


E LS pA. 


And well I know what you have ſaid is true, 
Away, away, the devil's too free with you. 
Below his arm-pit 1s the mark you mean, 

Since he was born it ſcarcely cer was ſeen, 


Sir WILLIAM. 


III tell you more, and what is my deſire, 
In a ſhort time he'll be a rich young ſquire. 


Ersa. 


by {quire ! PR ant my dear, what think you now ? 


SY M O N. 


1 45 not know Strange old man, what art 
thou? 


83 4 


May good attend your heart, I like to hear of 
. wealth, 
Come fill the — to young *Squire's health. 


They drink his health. 


PAT. e 


A'S qui of two good pipes, I play with little 


My crook, and dogs my tenants on the hill, 
Is all my great eſtate, and like to be, 
So cunning man ne er break your joke on me. 


1 svn. 
Be ſilent, Patie, let him ſee your hand, 
Oft times a broken ſhip has come to land. 
Sir William looks a little at Patie's hand, then 
counterfeits falling into a trance. 


EL$SP A. 
May God preſerve us! 
The man's a wizard; or poſſeſs'd 


With ſomething ill; or ſecond ſight at leaſt— 
Where is he now ? 


7 GLAND. 
— He's ſeeing all that's done 
In ev every 3 beneath and = Ge moon, 


ELsPa. 


F Theſe ſecond-ſighted people are poſſeſs d 
Of things myſterious, which I can Fr expreſs 5 
And can of future things as plainly = 

As I do you, or you do me 


Aſk _ 12 we'll ſee Sir William huſh! I'm 
— 2 
He 90 


out broken words like one that's WAY 
G SYMON 


And bring a glaſs of cordial—he's in need. 


1 5+ } 
; S uo. N 
He'll ſoen grow better; Elips run with ſpeed; 
e 


Sir WII IL IAI riſes and ſpeaks, 


A knight that for a lion fought, 
Againſt a herd of bears, 
Was to long toil and trouble brought, 
In which ſome thouſands ſhare ; 
But now again the lion rears, 
And joy ſpreads o'er the plain; 
'The lion has defeat the bears, 
The knight returns again. 


That knight in a few days ſhall bring 
A ſhepherd from the eld, 
And ſhall preſent him to his king, 
A ſubject true and bold: 
He Mr. Patrick ſhall be call'd, 
All you that hear me now | 
May well believe what I have told, 
For it ſhall happen true, 


SYMON. | 
Friend, may your propheſy prove good and well 
Burt faith I thin you ald with the devil. 
You tell ſome tales that I would ſecrets keep, 
Pray do you get them told you in your ſleep ? 


Sir WII I IAM. 
Which way I get them you need not regard, 
Nor do I now tell fortunes for reward, 


But I'll] lay ten to one with any here, 


What I have propheſied will ſoon appear. 


SYMON, 
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| SYMON., 
Lou propheſying folks pretend to know 
What I would tell, but ne'er ſhall tell it you; 


The winding meaning of your uncouth tale, 
Will ſoon be heard o'er moor and dale. 


GLAUD. 
Its no ſmall ſport that Symon doth believe 
And takes for granted what this old man ſays : 
Of lies he'll tell, which he apphes to Pate, 
The truth of which we wiſh at any rate. 


Sir WILLIAM. 


Stop, doubtful man, for ere the ſun, 
Its glorious travels twice has run, | 
What I have ſaid you ſhall ſee done. 


Gravn. 
Well, be it ſo friend I ſhall ſay no more.— 
But I've two pretty laſſes young and fair, 
In bloom of youth—TI with you could foreſee 
Such fortunes for them would prove joy to me. 


Sir WILLIAM. 
No more thro' ſecrets can I ſpy, 
Till darkneſs blackens all the ſky. 
But once a day this gift is given me, 
So for a while my friend contented be, 


SYMON, | 
Elſpa, put on the cloth, bring here ſome meat. 
And of our beſt make this old | wc eat. 


| Sir WILLIAM. 
Delay a while your hoſpitable care, 
I'd rather enjoy this ev'ning calm and fair, 
G 2 Around 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Around that ruin'd tower to take a walk, 
With you, kind friend, to have ſome private talk, 


Sy MON. 


Soon as you pleaſe I'll anſwer your requeſt ; 
And Glaud you'll take your pipe beſide the reſt ; 
We'll but go round the hall, and ſoon return, 
Then ſup and drink, and may ſome ſtories learn. 


Gl. AU b. 
I'll out a while and ſee the young ones play, 
My heart's {till light, altho' my locks are grey. 
"49 | [ Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Jeng pretends an errand home, 
oung Roger leaves the reſt, 
To whiſper out his melting flame, 
And thaw bis lover's breaſt, 
Behind a buſh they meet obſcure from fight, 
See Jenny laugh, and Roger cry for ſpite. 


RoGER and JENNY. 


ROGER. 


Dear Jenny, would you let me once but ſpeak, 
And yet I fear your ſcorn, ſhould I an error make. 


| - JIENNV. 
And what would Roger ſay : — I'd wiſh'd to 
know the taſk, 
Am I oblig'd to gueſs what you would afk ? 


RocR. 


E & 1 


ROGER. 


Yes you may gueſs right well without diſguiſe, 

Both by my ſervice, ſighs, and longing eyes; 

And : muſt tell you truth, although I riſk your 
corn, 171 d 

You're never from my thoughts both e'en and 
morn: | 

Oh could I love you leſs, I'd happier be, 

But happier far could you but fancy me. 


 Jznwnny. 


And who knows honeſt Roger but I may, 
You cannot ſay I ever ſaid you nay, 


ROGER. 


Alas ! my frighted heart begins to fail, 
When I attempt to tell my inmoſt tale, 
For fear ſome tighter lad more rich than I, 
Has won your love, and near your heart may lie. 


JENNY. 
I love my father, couſin Meg I love, 
But to this day no man my mind could move; 
Except my kin each lad's alike to me, 


And from you all I beſt had keep me free. 


ROGER. 


How long, dear Jenny ? ſay not that again ; 
What pleaſure can you take in giving pain ?— 
I'm glad however that you yet are free, 

Who knows but you may love and pity me. 


JENNY. 
You have my pity—but hard is our lot, 


In that which makes our ſweetneſs ſoon forgot; 
You'll 
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You'll ſay we're bonny good in every thing— 
How ſweet we breathe whene'er we kiſs or ſing | 

But we're no ſooner fools to give conſent, 
Than we our folly and loſt power repent; 
Within the houſe oblig'd to drudge at home, 
While you at liberty can freely roam, 


RoGErer, | 
Theſe things might happen, were you fold at 
fair, 
That we might chuſe a wife as dealers would a 
Mare; 
Or when dull parents doth together bind 
Children of tempers that can ne'er prove kind; 
But love, true downright love, engages me, 
Though you ſhould ſcorn, Pl ftill delight in thee, 


| Jenwy. 

1 What fugar'd words from lover's lips can fall, 
| But ſnarling marriage comes and ends them all. 

| I've ſeen with ſhining ſun the morning riſe, 

Too ſoon the fleeting clouds dark all the ſkies. 

| At times I've ſeen the ſilver ſpring run clear, 

{ And ſoon in moſſy pebbles diſappear ; 

The bridegroom may rejoice the bride may ſmile, 
But ſoon contentions all their joys beguile. 


ROGER. 

| I've ſeen the morning riſe with faireſt light, 
The day unclouded funk in calmeſt night ; 

And ſeen the ſpring run purling through the plain, 
Join and increaſe the ocean without ſtain; » 
The bridegroom may be glad, the bride may ſmilc, 
Reoice thro” life and every fear beguile, 


JENNY, 
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Were I but ſure you long would love maintain, 
The feweſt words my eaſy heart would gain; 
For I muſt own ſince you're become ſo free, 
Altho' I jok'd, I lov'd your . 
And ever had a warmneſs in my breaſt, 
That made you dearer to me then the reſt. 


Roo EX. 
I am happy now !—o'er happy !—-I can ſcarcely 
breathe ! 
This ſudden pleaſure's like to be my death ! 
Come to my arms, believe me I'm all fir'd 
With anxious love, let's kiſs till we be tir'd. 
Kiſs, kiſs !-—we'll kiſs the ſun and ſtars away, 
And wonder at the quick return of day. 
O Jenny, let my arms about thee twine, 
And preſs thy lovely breaſt and lips to mine: 


S O N G. 


Jr NN v. | 
Where I afſur'd you'd conſtant prove, 
You ſhould no more complain ; 
The eaſy maid o'ergone in love, 

Few words will quickly gain. 


For I muſt own, now ſince you're free, 
This too fond heart of mine, 

Has long affection felt for thee, 
Wiſh'd to be pair'd with thine. 


7. O62 
I'm happy now! Oh let my hand 
Upon thy breaſt recline; 
The pleaſure ftrikes me nearly dead; 
Is Jenny now ſo kind? „ 
| O let 
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© Et! me preſs thee to my heart, . 
And round my arms entwine—— | 

Delightful thought !—we'll never part ! EY 
Come preſs your lips to mine. 


J ENNY. 

With equal] joy my yielding heart gives way, 
To own your conſtant love has won the day ; ; 
Now by theſe ſweeteſt kiſſes you have ta'en, 
Swear thus to love me when by vows made one, 
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I wear by fifty thouſand yet to come, 
Or may the firſt one ſtrike me deaf and dumb; 
There ſhall not be a kinder belov'd wife, 


If you agree with me to lead your life. 


J E N N V. 
Well, I agree, you're ſure of me: 
Next to my father go, 
Make him content to give conſent, 
He'll hardly ſay you no. 
For you know what he would be at, 
And will commend you well, 


Since parents old think love * cold 
If children want their mea 


Should he deny I do not care, 
He'd contradict in vain ; 

Though all my kin ſhould fwear and rave, 
No other would I have. 

Then never range, nor learn to change, 
Like thoſe in "bi ich degree ; 

And it you prove ah ul in love, 
You'll find no fault in me. 


1 
ROGER. 
Within my folds are thirty oxen bred, 

As many young ones in my byers are fed; 
Five packs of wool I can at Lammas ſell, 
Shorn from my bob-tail'd wethers on the hill ; 
Good twenty pair of blankets for our bed, 
That with much care my thrifty mother made ; 
All things that make a heartſome houſe look tight 
Was all her care, my father's great delight. 
They left me all—which now gives joy to me, 
Becauſe I can give all my dear to thee. 
If I had fifty times as much, I here declare, 
None but my Jenny ſhould ever of it ſhare : 
My love and all is yours, now keep them faſt, 
And guide them as you wiſh to make them laſt. 


3 IJEN NV. 
I' do my beſt but ſee who comes this way, 
Patie and Meg - beſides I muſt not ſtay. 
Let's part from other now, and meet next morn, 
Should we be ſeen we'll get a deal of ſcorn. 


RO ER. 
To where the willows ſhade the fiſhy pool, 
I'll from the hill come down when day grows cool : 
ROY your appointment, and there let us meet, 
To kiſs and tell our loves—there's nought ſo ſweet. 


s C ER N E v. 


Sir WILLIAM and SY MON. 


c NF, 
Within a gallery of this place, 

Where all loots ruinous and grim, 
Nor has the Baron ſhewn his face, 
* But joking with his ſhepherd true 
Qt aſks the way full w he knew. 
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Sir WILLIAM. I. 1 
To whom belongs this houſe, ſo much decay'd ? 


SY MON; | 
To one that loſt it lending gen'rous aid 
To bear the head up, when rebellion's tail 
Againſt the laws of nature did prevail: 
Sir William Worthy is our maſter's name, 
Which fills us all with joy now he's come home. 


Sir William drops his maſk and beard, 
Symon tranſported ſees | 

The welcome knight with fond regard, 
And graſps bim round the knees. 


SY MON, 
My maſter !—my dear maſter !—my blood doth 
warm, | | 
To ſee him healthy, ſtrong, and free from harm, 
Return'd to chear his longing tenants ſight, _ 
To bleſs his fon—my charge—the world's delight. 


| Sir WILLIAM. | 
Riſe, faithful Symon, in my arms enjoy 
A place your due—kind guardian of my boy 
I come to view your care in this diſguiſe, 
And am confirm'd thy conduct has been wiſe, 
Since ſtill the ſecret thou'ſt ſecurely feal'd, 
And ne'er to him his real birth reveal'd. 


SY MON. 


The due obedience to your ſtrict command 
Was the firſt lock :—next my own judgment ſtand 
A baſhful ſorrow to the mind it brings 


On every youth, though they deſcend from kings. 
| Sir 


1 
Sir WILLIAM. 
And often vain and idly ſpend their time, 
Till grown unfit for action, paſt their prime, 
Hang on their friends, which gives their ſouls a 
caſt, | | 
And makes them downright beggars at the laſt. 


SYMON. 


I will believe, Sir, you have ſpoken true, 
For there's Squire Kyties' ſon that's lov'd by few, 
And what is worſe, I bluſh to tell ye, | 
His father ſpent his fortune on his belly; 
Loſt to himſelf, his fortune, and his fame, 
And left his heir nought but a gentle name ; 
Who ſaunters up and down from place to place, 
As free of manners as of ſenſe and grace, 
Oppreſſing all as puniſhment for their fin, 
That are within his tenth degree of kin; 
Runs in each trader's debt who's ſo unjuſt 
To his own family as give him truſt, 


Sir WILLIAM. 


Such uſeleſs branches of the commonwealth, 
Should be lopp'd off, to give a ſtate more health, 
Unworthy bare refleftion.—Syman, run 
O'er all your obſervations on my ſon ; 

A parent's love can eaſy find excuſe, 
But do not with indulgence truth abuſe, 


SY MON. 

To ſpeak his praiſe, the longeſt ſummer day 
Would be too ſhort ;—could I them right diſplay. 
In words and deeds, by all muſt be confeſt, 

In every point he far excels the reſt; 

And when there's any quarrel or conteſt, 

Patrick's made judge, to tell whoſe cauſe is beſt: 
H 2 And 
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And his decree ſtands good; he'll make it ſtand, 
Who dares to grumble finds his correcting hand; 
With a firm look, and a commanding way, 


He makes the proudeſt of our herds obey. 


Sir WILLIAM. 
Your tale much pleaſes ;-—my good friend pro- 


ceed, 
What learning has he ?—can he write or read? 


SY MON. 


Both wond'rous well, for truth I was not ſparing 
To give him at the ſchool enough of learning; 
And he delights in books, he reads and ſpeaks, 
With thoſe that know them Latin words and 

Greeks. 


Sir WILLIAM. 


Where gets he books to read, and of what kind? 
T ho? ſome give light, ſome blindly lead the blind. 


SYMON, 
Whene'er he drives our ſheep to Edinburgh port, 

He buys ſome books of hiſtory, ſongs, and ſport; 
Plenty of thoſe he has at his own will, 

And in his pocket takes them to the hill; 

About one Shakeſpeare, and a famous Ben, 

Of them he often ſpeaks, and calls them beſt of 
men : 

How ſweetly Hawthenden and Sterling ſing, 

And one call'd Cowley—loyal to the king, 

He knows full well, and makes their 9 ring. 

I ſometimes thought he made o'er great a phraſe, 
About ſome poems, hiſtories, and plays; 
When I reprov'd him once, ,a book he brings, 
With this, ; 4 ſays, on hills I chat with kings. 


Sir 


Ls: ] 


Sir WILLIAM. 


He anſwer'd well; and much it glads my ear, 
When fuch accounts I of my ſhepherd hear; 
Reading ſuch books can raiſe a peaſant's mind 
Above a lord's, that is not thus inclin'd, 


SYMON. 
What know we better that ſo ſeldom loak, 
Except on rainy Sunday's on a book, 
When we a leaf or two half read, half ſpell, 
Till all 1 reſt ſleep round, and not one word could 
tell. : 


Sir WrLL1am. 

Well jeſted, Symon,—but one queſtion more 
I'll only aſk you now, and then give o'er. 
The youth's arriy'd at age when little loves 
Flutter around young hearts like cooing doves : 
Has no young girl with neat inviting mein, 
And roſy cheeks, the wonder of the green, | 
Engag'd his looks, and caught his youthful heart? 


SY MON. 


I fear the worſt, but know the ſmalleſt part. 
Of late I faw him frequently more ſweet . | 
With Glaud's fair niece than I thought right or 

meet ; 1 : 
I had my fears, but now have nought to fear, 
Since like yourſelf your ſon will ſoon appear ; 
A gentleman enrich'd with all his charms, 


May bleſs the beſt born ladies arms, 


Sir WII LI AM. 
This night muſt end his unambitious fire, 
When higher views ſhall greater thoughts 2 
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Go, Symon, bring him quickly here to me, 
None but yourſelf ſhall our firſt meeting fee. 
Yonder's my horſe and ſervants nigh at hand, 
They come juſt at the time I gave command. 
Now in my own apparel I'll go dreſs, 

And you this ſecret may to all confeſs. 


SYMON, 


With how much joy I on this errand fly ! 
There's none can know it, Sir, but you and I. 
[ Exit, Symon. 


Sir William, ſolus. 


When the event of hope ſucceſsfully appears, 
One happy hour cancels the toil of years; 
A thouſand toils are loſt in Lethe's ſtream, 
And cares are vaniſh'd like a morning dream ; 
When wiſh'd-for pleaſures riſe, like morning light, 
The pain that's paſt enhances the delight. 
Theſe joys 1 feel that words can ill expreſs, 
I ne'er had known without my late diſtreſs 
Put from his ruſtic buſineſs and his love, ; 


1 muſt in haſte my Patrick ſoon remove, 
To courts and camps that may his foul improve. 
Like the rough di'mond, as it leaves the mine, 
Only in little breakings ſhews 1ts light, 
Till artful poliſhing has made it ſhine ; | 
Thus education makes the genius bright. 


Exeunt, 


End e, the Third Af, 


I. 


r 


Enter Maus E and MADE. 


MAD OE. 


Wu lord's come home, and owns young 
Pate his heir— 


Maus:. 
That's news indeed! 


MaApE. 


| ——— As true as you ſtand there. 
As they were dancing all in Symon's yard, 
Sir William like a warlock with a beard, 
A foot in length and white as ſnow could fall, 
Among us came, cry'd, k ou merry all. 
We ner d 2. e wncoutk look, 
While from his pocket he took out a book, 
As we ſtood round him gaping with ſurprize, 
He view'd us all, but fix'd on Pate his eyes; 
And lily ſaid our fortunes he could foreſhow, 
But money would not take from friend or foc, 


MAbsz. 
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M AUS E. 5 
Then ſure the girls and boys would never ſtands 
But run about him and hold out their hand. 


Mad. 

As faſt as fleas ſkip to the little wool 
About ſly Reynard's mouth when his belly's full ; 
When he to drown them and his hips to cool, 
In ſummer days ſlides, backwards in a pool : 
In ſhort he did for Pate great things foretell, 
Without the help of conjuring or ſpell ; 
At laſt when well diverted he withdrew, 
Pull'd off his beard ro Symon-—Symon knew 
His welcome maſter. : 
Around the knees he claſp'd the father of his boy; 
Hung on his coat and freely wept for joy: 
Patrick was ſent for, happy youth is he !— 
Symon told Elſpa—Elfpa told it me. 
You'll hear of all this ſecret ſtory ſoon, 
Indeed tis very ſtrange, when all is done; 
To hear how Symon never would unfold, 
No, not ſo much as Pate himſelf he told 
Our Peg, poor girl, alas, has loſt her love! 


Mavust:; 


It may be fo, and yet his mind may never rove: 


To change a love that's fix'd is a great pain, 
King's have made choice of queen's from off the 
plain, . 


And what has been before may be again. 


Map GE. 

Such nonſenſe, love is fix'd by fortunes that are 
| good, | | 
"Tween a herd's child and one of noble blood 

Such 


1 
1 


©. 1 


Map. 0 | 
Such faſhions in king Bruce's days _ be, | 
But ſuch ſtrange wonders now we never | 


* 


MAus E. | 


If Pate forſakes her, Bauldy may ſucceed, | | 
Yonder he comes with joyons looks indeed— 0 | 
No doubt he thinks he's got the charming maid. 


He get her !—ſlavering fool, it ſets him well 
To yoke a plough where Patrick thought to till. 
If I were Peg I'd let young maſter ſee, 


Maps es, 
| 


Maus x. 


You'd be as proud in making choice as he, 
And ſo would 1, but ſilence here he comes. 


——ä——ä4—ô — — — 
— — 2 - 


Enter BAU LD, ſinging. 


Janny ſaid to Jockey, do not let this paſs, 
You ſhall be the lad and I will be the laſs, 
You're a pretty youth, and I a girl quite free, 
Lour welcomer to marry, than to let me be. 


i 
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BavLDY. 
I think ſo too, girls will come in at laſt, 
Tho' for a while they mult their ſnow-balls caſt, 


Maus x. 
Well, Bauldy, how goes all things now? 


BavLDy. 
— Faith, very right, 


1 hope we'll all ſleep found but one to night. 
I Mapce. 
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| Mabox. 
And who's the unlucky one if we may afk ? 


BA ULD. 
To find that out's a very caly taſk : 
Poor bonny Peggy, who muſt think no more 
On Pare, turn'd Patrick, and Sir Wilham's heir. 
YOu, now, good - Madge and honeſt Mauſe let's 
ee, | 
While Peg's in dumps, put in a word for me; 
I'll be as kind as ever Pate could prove, 
Leſs wilful, and more conſtant in my love. 


MAD GE. 


As Neps can witneſs, and the buſhy thorn, 
Where many a time to her your heart was {worn 
Fye, Bauldy, bluſh, and vows of love regard, 
What other girl believe a man-ſworn herd; 

The curſe - heaven hangs above the heads 
Of thoſe that guilty are of ſinful deeds : 

I'll not adviſe my niece to hear your love, 

And if I did, would not my advice approve. 


| BAULDO v. 
Not advice from you man- ſworn !—you lie, 
old wife, | 
Keep in your words, or I ſhall breed much ſtrife; 
Be careful what you ſay, or I'll make you ſtand, 
With bluſhing face before the holy band. 


| Mapee. 
| You'll make me ſtand you filthy chattering fool! 
Speak that again, and trembling dread this tool* 


* She has in her hand a rock or ſpindle, which ſhe has 
vcen ſpinning with. | . 
And 


1K 


And ten ſharp nails that when they're faſten'd in, 
Can ſtrip the ſkin of both your cheeks and chin. 


BavLDY. 


I take you witneſs, Mauſe, you heard her ſay 
That I'm man-ſworn—it ſhall not end that way. 


Mapce. 
You're witneſs too he call'd me pretty names, 


And ſhould be ſerv'd as his good breeding claims. 
You filthy dog 


Flies to his hair like a 1 Mauſe endeavours 
to part them. 


| Maus x. 
Let go your hold; — fye Madge, fye, 
—— Bauldy yield, 


1 W ould not wiſh ils ſhould be known a field 
It's ſo fooliſh like 


BAu ILD . | 
| Tis filler like to bear 
Affronts from one no better than an adder, 


Bauldy gets from her with a bloody noſe. 


Madps Ee. 
Dare he preſume with his vile dirty tongue, 
To ſpeak of me—whether I'm old or young, 
S: hey' re older yet than I have married been, 


And 'ere they died, their childrens children ſeen. 


Mavsr. 


That's true; and Bauldy you was far to band“ 
To call Madee ought but her own chriſtian name, { 
* ears, my noſe. and noddle, finds the fame. 


MAaDGe. 


Old — wife indeed !—dirty fellow! — 
] ſhall old ye ! 
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— ME —— — — we - ww 
® . 
. 


— —— — — — 


— — — 


— i — — — oo oo 


1 


MAus k. 


No more, no more—we'll . be friends with ho- 
neſt Bauldy.— 

Come, come, ſhake hands; this muſt no farther go, 

You muſt forgive him he's oppreſs'd with woe. 


BAU L Dx. 


Indeed, now Madge, I have no ſpite at Mauſe, 
But ſhe abuſing firſt was all the cauſe 
Of what has happen'd ; and ſhould therefore crave 


My pardon firſt, and ſhall acquittance have, 


MADGE. 


I crave your pardon, gallows !—'tis not meet, 
Go, cry, and own your — to her you'd cheat; 
Go, or be blaſted in your health and gear, 

Till you perform to her as well as ſwear, 

Vow, and go back !—was e'er the like heard tell, 
Swift take him devil, he's o'er long out of hell. 


BAU LD , running off. 


May God be with me, for ſure curſt is he, 
That were condemn'd for life to live with thee. 
Exit Bauldy. 


Marc, laughing. 
I've touzell'd him ſo we'll ne'er again agree, 
He'll never long to tell his love to me ; 


He's but a raſcal that would hint to ſerve 
A maiden ſo, he does but ill deſerve. 


MAus x. 
You touzel'd him tightly, I commend you for't, 
His bloody ſnout gave me no little Port 
| NES -[ 
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For this forenoon he was that free of grace 
And breeding both to tell me to my face, 

He hop'd I was a witch, and would not ſtand, 
To lend him in this caſe my helping hand, 


MAD Ok. 
A witch !-—how had you patience this to bear, 
And leave him eyes to ſee or ears to hear? 


Maus x. | 

> Old wither'd hands and feeble joints like mine, 
Obliges folks reſentment to decline | 
Till oft' 'tis ſeen, when vigour fails then I 
With cunning can the want of ſtrength ſupply ; 

| Thus I put off revenge till it was dark, 
| Bid him come then and we would go to work ; 

I'm ſure he'll keep his time, and I came here, 
To aſk your help that we the fool may fear. 


Mab ox. | 
And ſpecial ſport we'll have as I proteſt ; 
You'll — the ch, and I ſhall play the ghoſt, 
A linen ſheet wrapt round me, like one dead, 
I'll chalk my face and grin and ſhake my head; 
We'll fright him ſo that he ſhall never long 
A conjuring to go, to do a maiden wrong. 


Maus. 
Then let's be gone, for ſee tis near hand night, 
The weſtern clouds ſhine red with ſetting light. 
| | Exeunt - 


8. G R N E E. 


When birds began to nod upon the bough, | 
And the green graſs grows damp with Jalling dew, 
While good Sir William is to reſt retir d, 
The gentle ſhepherd, tenderly inſpir d, 


Walks 
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Walks through the broom with Roger ever true, 
To meet to comfort Peg, and take a ling adieu. 


PATIE and ROGER. 


ROGER. 
Oh but I'm chearful and my heart's quite light, 
. *Deed Mr. Patrick, all your thoughts are right, 
Sure gentlefolks are fairer ſeen than we, 
That nothing have to brag of pedigree ; 
My Jenny now who break my heart this morn, 
Is perfect yielding ſweet and no more ſcorn. 
I fpoke my mind—ſhe heard ſpoke again — 
She ſmil'd—I kiſs'd—I woo'd, nor woo'd in vain, 


PATIE. 


I'm glad to hear it, but Oh, my change this day ! 
Sorrow and joy alternate on me play: 
I've found a father with every virtue bleſt, 
And an eſtate rears me above the reſt. | 
With looks all kindneſs, words that love confeſt y 
He all the father to my ſoul expreſs d, | l 
While cloſe he held me to his manly breaſt. 
Such was the eyes, he ſaid, thus ſmil'd the mouth 
Of my lov'd mother, bleſſing of his youth; 
Who ſet too ſoon !—and while he praiſe beſtow'd, 
Down his graceful cheeks a torrent flow'd; 
My new-born Joys, and this his tender tale, 
Did mingled thus o'er all my thoughts prevail, 
That ſpeechleſs long my late known fire 1 view'd, 
While guſhing tears my panting breaſt bedew'd, 
Unuſual tranſports made my head turn round 
While I myſelf with riſing raptures found, | 
The happy ſon of one ſo much renown'd 
But he has heard !—too faithful Symon's fear 
Has brought my love for Peggy to his gar. | 

| get's | Which 
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Which he forbids—Ah! this confounds my peace, 
While thus to beat my heart ſhall ſooner ceale. 


RoGER. 


How to adviſe indeed I'm at a ſtand, 
But were't my caſe you'd clear it up off hand, 


| BF YEH 
Duty and ſtricteſt reaſon pleads his cauſe, 


But what cares love for reaſon, rules, and laws ? 
Still on my heart my Shepherdeſs excels, 
And part of my new happineſs repels, 


S O N . 


Duty and part of reaſon, 
Plead ſtrong on the parent's ſide, 

Which love ſo ſuperior calls treaſon, 
The ſtrongeſt muſt be obey'd : 

For now though I'm one of the gentry, 
My conſtancy falſhood repels, 

For change in my heart has no entry, 
Still there my dear Peggy excels. 


ROGER. 


Enjoy them both—Sir William will be won 
Your Peggy's handſome—you're his only ſon. 


PATIE. 


She's mine by vows and ſtronger ties of love, 
And from thoſe bonds no change my mind ſhall 


INOVEC ; 
I'll wed none elſe, thro” life I will be true; 
But ſtill obedience is a parent's due. 


Roazr 
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Rocrr, 
Is not our maſter and yourſelf to ſtay 
Among us here, or are you Bon away 
To London court or other parts, 
And leave your own poor us with broken hearts, 


PAT IE. 


To Edinburgh ſtrait to-morrow we advance, 
To London next, and afterwards to France, c 
Where I muſt ſtay. ſome time to learn to dance; 
And two or three other monkey-tricks like thoſe 

I come home ſtrutting in my red-heel ſhoes, 
Then its deſign'd when I can well behave, 
That I muſt be ſome peeviſh thing's dull ſlave, 
For ſome few bags of caſh, that F know well 

I no more need than carts do a third wheel ; 

But Peggy dearer to me than my breath, 
Sooner than hear ſuch news ſhall hear my death. 


ROGER. 
. hey that bade juſt enough can ſoundly fleep, 
* What's over only troubles folk to keep.— 
Good Mr. Patrick take your own ſtory back again, 


n 
What was my morning thoughts are {till the ſame, 
The rich and poor but differ in the name; 
Content's the greateſt bliſs we can procure 
From heaven above—without it kings are poor. 


RoGER. 
But an eſtate like yours-"Can Homer bleflings 
ield, 
When we but pick it Kahili in the open field; 
Fine clothes, ſoft beds, ſweet houſes and red wine, 
Good cheer and witty friends whencer you dine, 
Obedient 
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Obedient ſervants, honour, wealth, and eaſe, 
Who's not content with thoſe are ill to pleaſe. 


| PAT IE. 
So Roger thinks, and thinks not far amiſs ; 
But many a cloud hov'ring o'er the bliſs : 


The paſſions rule the roaſt; and if they're ſour, 
Like the lean cow will ſoon the fat devour; 

The ſpleen, loſt honour, and affronted pride, 
Sting like the ſharpeſt ſword in gentry's Glide. 

Fhe gout, the aw! and the ill diſeaſe, 

Moſt frequent are with folks of too much at eaſe, 
While o'er the lawns the ſhepherd with leſs care, 
Enjoys his ſober wiſh and wholeſome air. 


ROGER. 

Lord, man, I wonder and it much delights 
My heart, whene'er 1 hearken to your flights; 
How you all this ſenſe, I fain would hear, 
That I might eaſier diſappointments bear ? 


PaAT1it. - | 

From books, the choice of books I got ſome 
ſkill, 

The beſt can teach what's real good and ill ; 


Ne'er grudge each year to ſpare ſome ſtones of 
cheeſe, 


To * theſe filent friends that ever pleaſe. 


Ro ER. 

PI do' t, and you ſhall tell me which to chooſe, 
Faith I'll have books, if I ſhould fell my cows : 
But let me hear how you're deſign'd to move, 
Between Sir William's will and Peggy's love. 


K PATIE. 
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N PA.. | 
Then here it is his will muſt be obey'd; 
My vows I'll keep, and ſhe ſhall be my bride, c 
But I ſome time this Jaſt, deſign muſt hide: 
Keep. you the ſecret cloſe, and leave me here, 
I ſent for Peggy onder comes my dear. 


5 ROG ER. 5 
This ſecret: I will, keep for ever in my breaſt, 
Ihe devil ſhall not know what you to me expreſs'd. 
[ Exit Rogers 
7 


| | PAT E /olus. | 
With what a ſtruggle muſt I now impart, 
My father's will to her that holds my heart ! 
I know ſhe loves, and her ſoft ſoul will ſink, 
While it ſtands trembling on the hated brink. 
Of diſappointment.— Heav'n ſypport my fair, 
And let her comfort claim your tender care.— 


Her eyes are red! 


Enter PEK O 6 v. 
My Peggy, why in tears? 
As uſual ſmile, allow no room for fear; 


Tho' Im no-more-a ſhepherd; yet I'm thine. - 


= „„ 
I dare not think ſo high ;—I now repine 
At the unhappy chance that made not me 
A gentle match, or ſtill a herd keep thee. 
Who can without great pain ſee-from the coaſt 
The ſhip that bears his all; like to be loſt?— 
Like. to be carried by ſome rivers hand, 


2 


Far from his,wiſhes to ſome, diſtant land. 


PAT IE. 


[ 19 ] 


BixT IE, |: 

Ne'er quarrel fate, "while it whch/m remains 
To raiſe thee up, or Rtill-attend theſe'plains 
My father has brbid bt love's Lon, 
But love's ſuperior to a parent's frown ;— 
I falſhood hate; come, kiſs thy ee dae, | 
I know to love as'well as 'to'obey— - 
Sir William's-gen*'rous—Heave the taſk i «12g 
To make ſtrict. duty and true love agree. 


E Pro oy. 


Speak on, ſpeak ever thus, and ain le, 
Bur hardly I ; 6p to hope the fond my! F 
New thoughts a gentler face will ſoon i ſpire, 
That with nice air ſwims round in ſilk Fd e 8 
Then I, poor me with ſighs may curſe m fate, 
When the young * no more my chearful Pate, 
No more again to hear ſweet tales eptels d, 

By the blythe'ſhepherd' that excell'd the reſt ; 

No more be envied by rhe tattleing Bs 

When Patie kifs'd 2 5 F danc'd br lung: 

No more, alas! will on the meadows 

And run half breathleſs round the cocks 7 hay; 

No more around the fg hill I'll creep, 

To watch the ſtars upon thee while afleep—- 

Put hesr: my vowi— will help to give me eaſe— 
ſudden death, or- deadly ſore diſeaſe, 

* worſt/ of ills: attend my wretched life, 
le er to one but you Fbe a wife. - 


s O N 6. 


Speak on, ſpeak this! and ſtill my grief, 
Hold: up a heart that's ſinking under 

Theſe fears that ſoory will want relief, | 
When Pate muſt frony his Peggy ſunder. 


K 2 A gentler 


* 
—— 


2 . 
"I . R 
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A gentler face, and ilk atrire, 
A lady rich in beauty's bloſſom, 
Alas ! poor me, will now conſpire 
To thee from thy Peggy's boſom. 


No more the ſhepherd who excell'd 
The reſt, who's wit made them to wonder, 
Shall now his Peggy's praiſes tell ;— 
Ah, I can die, but never ſunder. 
Ye meadows where we often ſtray'd, 
Ye banks where we were want to wander, 
Sweet ſcented cocks round which we play'd 
You'll loaſe your ſweets when we're aſunder. 


Again, Ah ! ſhall I never creep 
Around the hill with ſilent duty, 
Kindly to watch thee while aſleep, 
And wonder at thy manly beauty. 
Hear, heaven ! while ſalemnly I vow ! 
Though thou ſhould prove a wand'ring lover ; 
Thro' life to thee I prove true, 
Nor be a wife to any other, 


PATIE. 


Sure heay'n approves ! and be affur'd of me, 
J neer ſhall change from what I've fworn to thee ; 
And time, though time muſt interpoſe a while, 
And I muſt leave my P and this iſle; 
Yet time nor diſtance 24 faireſt face, 
If there's a fairer e' er ſhall fill thy place, 
I'd hate my riſing fortune ſhould it move 
The fair foundation of my faithful love; 
If at my feet were crowns and ſceptres laid, 
To bribe my ſoul from my delighted maid, 
For thee I'd ſooner leave all theſe inferior things, 
To ſuch as have the. patience to be kings 

8 Wherefore 


[ 82 ] 
Wherefore that tear? believe and calm thy mind, 


P E GG v. ö 

I weep for joy to hear thy words fo kind. 
When hope was ſunk and nought but dark deſpair, 
Made me think life was little worth * care; 
My heart was like to burſt; but now I ſee 
Thy gen'rous thoughts will ſave thy love fos me; 
With patience then I'll wait each rolling year, 
Hope time away, till thou with joy appear, 
And all the while I'll ſtudy gentler charms, 
To make me fitter for my trav'lers arms, 
I'll gain on uncle Glaud, he's far from being a fool, 
And will not grudge to put me thro each ſchool ; 
Where I may manners learn,—O (0 


„ 


When hope was quite ſunk in deſpair, 
My heart it was going to break, 
My life appear d worthleſs my care, | 
But now I will ſav't for your ſake. 

Where'er my love trayels by day, 
Wherever he lodges by night, 

With me his dear image ſtay, 
And my ſoul keep him ever in fight, 


With patience I'll wait the long year, 
And ſtudy the gentleſt charms, 
Hope time 'away till thou appear, 
Then for ever be lock'd in thoſe arms. 
While thou was a ſhepherd, I priz'd 
No higher degree in this life ; 
But now I'll endeavour to riſe 
To a height that's becoming thy wife. 


For 
4 


— — — —— — - - - m 
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For beauty that's only ſkin'deop, 
Muſt fade like the daſies in May; 
But inwardly rooted will keep 
For ever without a decay. 
Nor age nor the chinge 8 57 1 life, 
Can quench t the fai fuel 'of love, | 
If virtie's in grain! in che Hife, an a 
And the yOu hah oy to approve. ” 


* 25 * 3 
aka au That's wiſely d. 
And what Ne ere Way ſhall be well Paid; 
Tan without all the Biffle helps Of urt, 
hy native ſweets might gain a Flinte S "heart ; 
Yer now, Teſt in our ae, bfr we offend, | 
We muſt learn modes to ihnotence ultktiown, © 
Affect oft times to take the thing we hate, 
And drop ſerenity to keep up ſtate ; 
Laugh when we're n gan when we've nought 
to ſay, - | 
And for 8 faſhions rere Nag When we're 
gay; | 
Pay compliments to lern e oft we cord; 
Then ſcandalize them when their backs are turn'd, 


Ru br. ft 
If this is gen' try I had rather be— _ 
What I am n lh U be ought with thee, 


v r. 

No, no, my Peggy, I but only jeſt 
With gentries apes, For All among the beſt 
Good manners ge integrity a blaze, 
When native v irtues oi r arts to Please. 


b 60 v. | | 
Since with no hazard, and fo ſmall expence, 
My lad from books can gather ſo much ſenſe, > 
T 


8 1 


Then why, Ah! why ſnould the tempeſtusvs ea, 
Endanger thy dear like and: frighten me 

Sir William s cruel that would force his. ſon 

For what he knows not, ſo. great riſſe to run. 


PATA R. 


There is no doubt but travelling does improve, 
Yet I would ſhun it for thy fake my love; 
But ſoon as I've ſhook off my ruſtic caſt 
In foreign cities, home to tos I'll haſte. 


PEO OG. 


Wich every ſitting day and riſing morn, 
I' kneel to heav'n, and aſk thy ſafe return; 
Under that tree, among the flowers gay, 
Where oft when young we us'd to run and play; 
And to the hazleſthaw where firſt you vow'd your 

Ie, 

You would be mine, and I your love approv 'd; 
I'l often g a and tell the trees and flowers, 
With joy Ther they'll bear witneſs I am yours. 


S ON G. 


At ſetting day and riſing morn, 
With ſoul that ſtill ſnall love thee, 
III aſk of heav'n thy ſafe return, 
With all that can improve thee: 
I'll viſit oft the berken-buſh, 
Where firſt you kindly. told me 
Sweet tales of love, and hid my bluſh, 
While round thou did'ſt enfold me. 


To all your haunts J will repair, 
To greenwood ſhade or 8 

Or where the ſummer's day I'd ſhare 
With thee upon the mountain ; 
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There will I tell the trees and flowers, 
From thought unfeign'd and tender, 


By vow you're mine, my love is yours, 
A heart which cannot wander. 


PaTIE. 


My dear, allow me from your temples fair, 
A ſhining ringlet of your flowing hair ; 
Which as a ſample of each lovely charm, 
I'll often kiſs, and wear about my arm. 


PEGGY. 
Wer't in my power with better boons to pleaſe, 
I'd give the beſt I could with the ſame eaſe, 
Nor would I if your luck had fallen to me, 
Been in one jot leſs generous to thee. 


PAT II. 


I doubt it not, but ſince we have little time, 
Spend it on words would border on a crime; 
I.ove's ſofter meaning better is expreſs d, 
When 'tis with kiſſes on the heart impreſs'd. 


Exeunt. 


ind of the Fourth AZ. 


1 * 


SJ SS SH? 
Enter BAVLDY. 


"TOES „ 
„ STM GUN. 


Power? | T6 

Far to the notth-the ſmall approaching light, 
Stands equal twixt the morning and the night, 
What makes you ſhake and ſtare, and look ſo white? 


While drewſy ſleep keeps all within its 


Your teeth they chatter, hair doth ſtand upright; 


BAUL Dv. | 
O lend me ſoon ſome water, milk, or beer, 
My head's grown giddy—legs do ſhake with fear ! 
I'll ne'er dare venture by myſelf at night; 
For no poor mortal e'er got ſach a fright; _ 
I' n&er recover—Oh Symon! Symon ! Oh! 
[ Symon gi ves him ſome liquor. 


| = : SYMON. i | 
What ails the fool; what makes you this to do ? 
You've wak'd Sir William; —he has left his bed 


He comes, I fear, ill pleas d hear his tredd. 


I. Euter 


(Har want ye, Bauldy, at this early hour, | 


— . ͤ em oe 


26 J 
Euter Sir WILLIAM. 


Sir WILLIAM. 


How goes the night? As yet the morning dawn 
Spreads its bright circle o'er the dewy lawn. 


SY MON. 

I'm ſorry, Sir, your reſt has been diſturb'd, 
More quiet in my houſe ſhould be obſerv'd ; 
To pleaſe you ever ſhall be all my boaſt, 

But this mad fool has ſeen a witch or ghoſt, 


BAULDY. 


What Symon ſays, dear Sir, is very true, 
And here I come to tell it all to you. 


Sir WILLIAM, ſmiling: 
I long to hear it, Bauldy, pray proceed. 


BAUL D. 


I crave your pardon but that old witch call'd 
Mauſe, ; | 

That lives above the hill, was all the cauſe ; 
Firſt did ſhe promiſe with her witchcraft art, 
Change hate to love, a pretty laſs's heart. 
As was agreed I met with her this night, 
I with no friend of mine get ſuch a fright, 
For the curſt hag, inſtead of doing me good, 
O diſmal thought — tis like to freeze my blood 
Rais'd up a ghoſt, or devil—I know not what, 
Like a dead corps that in the grave doth rot ; 
Black hands it had, and face as white as death, 
Both on me fell, till I was out of breath; 
They pull'd me down, the ſtory I would hide, 
To tell the truth they whipt my bare backſide, 


My 


1 


My heart did beat, and hopes J had but few, 
Depriv'd of ſenſe I knew not what to do; 

Then with a hideous laugh, they vaniſh'd quite, 
Left me half dead with anger, fear, and ſpite : 
Crawl'd on all-fours, once more your pardon crave, 
And come to you, that I might juſtice have ;— 
Do burn the witch, a creature that I hate, 

Or ſure my heart will ne'er give o'er to beat. 


Sir WILLIAM. 


With pleaſure, Bauldy, I your cauſe will hear, 
And orders give that Mauſe ſhall ſoon appear. 


BA ULD. 


Thanks to your honour, I will ſoon attend, 
Firſt Pate and Roger get to bind the fiend, 
Prevent the witch from doing me more eyil, 
Left ſpells ſhe caſt to raiſe again the devil. 

| [ Exit Bauldy. 


irren,, 
Good Symon through this ſtory I can ſee, 
The witch and ghoſt have ated merrily ; 
Uncultivated minds are oft oppreſs'd, 
When education lulls the mind to reſt. 


SYMON. 
But does your worſhip think there's no ſuch 
thing 
As witch and devils, dancing round a ring? 
A thouſand tricks they'll play, I have heard tell; 
Contriv'd they could not be on this ſide hell. 


| Sir WILLIAM. 
Such as the devil dancing on the plain, 
Amongſt old women blind and lame. 
L 2 How 
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How glad they are to ſee him come and paſs, 

O'er hedge and ditch in ſhape much like. an aſs ; 

At other times appears like a black horn d co 

And often like a dog, a cat, or ſow : 

Then with his train thro' airy paths he glides, 

While they on cats, or clowns, or broomſticks ride, 

Or in an egg-ſhell ſkim along the main, 

To drink the devil's health in France or Spain ;, 

And then at night diſturb the confus'd fools, 

Pull down their cupboards, break their chairs and 
ſtools :— 

If in ſuch things you or your friends believe, 

I n&er did to them any credit give. 


S. LV MON. 


Its true, indeed, we never heard a witch 
Had much good ſenſe, or one that e'er was rich, 
But Maule, though poor, is a ſagacious wife, 
And lives a quiet and very honeſt life; 
Which makes me think the noiſe of what is paſt 
Will end in nothing but a a joke at laſt. 


Sir WILLIAM. 


" I am fure it will—bur ſee the morning light 
Commands the imps of darkneſs down to.night ; 
Pray raiſe my ſervants, and my horſe prepare, 
Whule I walk out to take the en air. 


. 


I. 


The bonny grey-ey'd morn begins to peep, 
And darkneſs flies before the riſing ray, 

The hearty hind. ſtarts from his lazy ſleep, 
To Fallon? bean labours of the ws 49 


II. 


[ #9 1 
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Without a guilty ſting or wrinkled brow, 
"The lark and the linnet attend his levee, 


And Join in the concert as drawing his plough, 
From toil or grimace and pageantry free. 


II. 
While flutter d with wine, or madden'd with loſs 
Of half an eſtate, the prey of the main, | 
The drunkard and gameſter Dame and toſs, 


RY for calmneſs and ſlumber in vain. 


IV. 
May health be my portion, and quiet of mind, 
Pleas'd at a due diſtance from party and ſtate, 
Where neither ambition nor avarice blind, 
Reach man who has happineſs link'd to his fate. 


SCENE II. 


I INTRODUCTION. 
While Peggy laces up her boſom fair, 
With a blue ribbaud Fenny- binds ber hair, 
Glaud by his fire fide doth take a warm, 
While morning ſun doth all the fields adorn ; 


With pipe in mouth the; girls they on him play, 
And t OR in ours: be breaks the joke away, 


 Grmxun, 4 and JENNY. 


GLAUD. 

I wiſh my child it may, keep fair cl ache 
You do not uſe ſo ſoon to fee the light; 2 
But J can gueſs the cauſe of this 
Tis to ſee Pate, and get a parting kiſs; 

His ſtation's alter'd, ſoon he'll from us move, 
Or can you think he d ever grant you love. 


» | 425 29 GLAavp, 
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: - JENNY. ries 
Though he's young maſter now, I'm very ſure 
He has more ſenſe than ſlight old friends tho poor; 

But yeſterday he call'd us all his dear, 


And kiſs'd my couſin Peg from ear to ear. 


WT OE GLA pb. 

Ay, ay, no doubt on't, and he'll do't again, 
But be advis'd—his company refrain ; 
Before he as a ſhepherd ſought a wife, 
With her to live a chaſte and frugal life; 
But now grown gentle, ſoon he will forſake 
Such Godly thoughts, and brag of being a rake. 


PEOO xv. 
A rake What's that ?—do tell me, I can't reſt, 
If aught that's bad, it ne'er poſſeſs'd his breaft. 


GLAUD. 
O, fooliſh girl, I'll tell to you my mind, 

One young, and good, and gentle's rare to find, 
A rake's a graceleſs ſpark, that thinks no ſhame 
To do what like of us think ſin to name; 
Such are ſo void of ſhame, take pride to tell 
In baſe diforders they have been unwell; 
They'll tempt young girls with youthful talk and 

- ſkill, * | | 
Then caſt them off, when they have had their will ; 
Be careful then and don't encourage Pate, 
Leſt you repent it, when it is too late. 


PRO Ov. 
Sir William's virtuous and of gentle blood, 
And may not Patrick too like him be good. 


GLAUD. 
That's true, and many more than he, 
As they are wiſer, better are than we; 
But 
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But not ſo many, truth to you I'll tell, | 
Some laugh at God, at doomſday, fin, and hell. 


IE NX. v. 
Surprizing thought to me that's very odd, 
Sure he that doubts a doomſday doubts a Gd. 


| GLAUD. 
Doubt !—why they never doubt, nor judge, nor 
think ; 
Nor hope, nor fear, but curſe, debauch, and drink ; 
But I am ſure, though all theſe things I've ſaid, | 
One of thoſe crimes will ne' er to Pate be laid. 


PEOOGx. 


The Lord forbid ! O he knows better thin 
But here comes aunt—her face ſome wonder brings. | 


Enter Ma DoE. 


M 4 DGE. : 
Make haſte to Symon's, there to lend an ear, | 
You need not tarry long, 'twill ſoon appear, | 
Twixt Mauſe and Bauldy, bout ſome witchcraft | 
Art, | 
Sir William's judge, to act his friendly part. 


s GLAUD. 
Give me my ſtick, I'll ſtep a bit before— | 
Madge, bring the girls, and lock the outer door. 
Exit. Glaud. 


Mabox. 

See Peggy's boſom how it pants with grief, 
With tears and ſighs, but cannot find relief; 
This day her {prightly lover takes his horſe, 
To ſtrut a gentle ſpark at Edinburgh croſs; _ 

| | To 
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To change bis ſhe pherd's ſtaff, cut from * V. 
For a ene {word ind glancing headed cane ; plain 
To leave his wooden ſpoon ard cream of whey, 
For gentler tea; that ſinells like new made hay; 

To leave. the green graſs dance when we: go milk : 
To ſport among the ladies clad in filk ; 


But Peg, poor Peg! muſt with the ſhepherds ſtay, 
And take what God will ſend i in homeſpun grey. 


Ei * | 
Dear aunt, what need you trouble me with ſcorn ? 2 
Tis not my fault that I'm no gentler born, | 
If I the daughter of ſome Ka had been, 
I ne' er had notic'd Pate upon the green; 
His exalted ſtation nt'er that make me pine, 1 
If he's another's fure he can't be rk. 5 
But then if heaven, who forms all tove's decree; ? 
Deſigns him mine, J yet his wite ſhall be. 


of 
43, 


MAD GE. 
A pretty tale indeetl !—btt we delay, 
Pin up your aprons both, and come away, 


SCENE III. 4 7 


InTRODUCTION. 


Sir William fills the elbow chair, 

While Symon, Roger; Gland and Mauſe, 
Attend and with loud laughter hear 

Mad Bauldy bluntly plead: his cauſe * 
The ſcourge be got as well as claws, 
For breaking of govd-breeding's laws, 
And with his nonſenſe +ais'd the rage, 
Of Mage and Mauſe, that worthy ſage. 


Sir WILLIAM. 


And was that all Well, Bauldy, ybu was ferv'd 
No otherwiſe than what ye well delery'd, 


Was 
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Was it ſo ſmall a matter to defame 

And thus abuſe an honeſt woman's namen 
Beſides you're” going about to have betray d 
By perjury an innocent young maid. : 

: B A U L D 1. | 
Sir, I confeſs my fault through all the ſteps, 

And ne'er again ſhall be untrue to Neps. 


MaAavusst. 


Thus far you oblige me on that ſcore, 
I knew not that they thought me ſuch before. 


BAULDY, 
And, like your honour, I believe it well, 
Confus'd enough I was to ſee the devil, 
Yet, with your honour's leave, tho? ſhe's no witch, 
She's both a ſly and a reve — fe 
And that my ſome place finds, I need not boaſt, 
But hold my tongue, for yonder comes the ghoſt, 


And the young pretty witch, whoſe cheek, 


Sent me without my wits the devil to ſeek. 
Enter Ma DO, Pzoovy, and JEN xy. 


Sir WII IIA M, looking at Peggy. 


Whoſe daughter's ſhe that wears the Aurora gown, 


With face ſo fair, and looks ſo lovely brown ? 


How ſpatkling are her eyes What's this? I find 


The girl brings all my ſiſter to my mind; 
Such were the features once adorn'd a face, 


Which death too ſoon . 15 of ſweeteſt grace. 


Is this your daughter, Glaud ? 


G L AU D. | 
— — Sir ſhe's my nc 
And yet ſhe's not, but * muſt hold my peace. 


Sit 


— _  -_ - ——  ——  — - 


CHA 


SF WILLIAM. 


This is a contradiction what d'ye mean ? 
She is and ſhe is not—pri'thee Glaud explain. 


{1 


GLAUD. [ 


Becauſe I doubt if I ſhould make appear 
What I have kept a ſecret fifteen year— 


MavsE. ' | 
You may reveal what I can fully clear. 


Sir WILLIAM. 
Speak ſoon !—I'm all impatience 


PATI1E. 


r Rage SoamT . - 
For much I hope, and hardly yet know why. 


GLAVUD. 


Then, fince my maſter orders, I obey :— 
This prone foundling, one clear morn of May, 
Cloſe by the lee-fide of my door I found, 
All ſweet and clean and carefully wrapt round, 
In infant weeds of rich and gentle make, 1 
What could they be, thought I, did thee forſake, 
Who, worſe than brutes, could leave expos'd to air 
So much of innocence, ſo ſweetly fair, 5 bias 
So helpleſs young; for ſhe appear d to me, 
Not more than four months old to be: 
took her in my arms, the infant ſmil'd, 
With ſuch a look would make a ſavage mild; 
Conceal'd the ſtory, nor did I &er incline, 
Nor does one know but that's a niece of mine; 
And I am glad ſhe now ſo ſweet appear, 
For well ſhe's worthy all my coſt and care; 


You. 


FEE. 4 
1 
You ſee ſhe's bonny, 1 can ſwear ſhe's good, 
And am right fure ſhe's come of gentle blood, 


To whom I know not, neither know I more 
Of this whole matter than I told before. 


3 
— — The tale ers N mine ear. 


Sir WILLIAM. 
Command your joys, young man, til truth ap- 
appear. 


Maus z. 


Be that my taſk.— Now, fir, bid all be LY 
Peggy may ſmile, you have no caule to bluſh. 
Long have I wiſh'd to ſee this happy day, 
That I might ſafely to the truth give way; 
That I may now Sir William Worthy name, - 
The beſt and neareſt friend that ſhe can claim; 
He 'twas at firſt, and with quick eye did trace 
His ſiſter's beauty 3 in her daughter's face. 


Sir WILLIAM. 


Old woman do not rave prove what you ſay, 
"Ts dangerous in affairs like this to play. 


P:&T IE 
What reaſon can an old' woman have 
To tell a lie, when ſhe's fo near her grave? 
But how or why it ſhould be truth I grant 
The — looks ſtrange, therefore a reaſon want. 


OMN ES. 
The ſtory s odd !—we wiſh to hear it out. 


M2 Sir. 


158 


Sir WII I IAM. 
Make haſte, good woman, and reſolve our - danke. 


[ Mauſe goes forward leading Peggy to Sir William. 


Maus x. 


Sir, vie me well has fifteen years ſo plow'd 
A. wrinkled face that you have often view'd ? 
That here I as an unknown ftranger ſtand, 
Who nurs'd her mother that now holds my hand 


Yet ſtranger proofs I'll give if you demand. 


Sir WILLIAM. 


Ha ! honeſt nurſe ! where were my eyes before ? 
I know thy faithfulneſs, and need no more, 


Maus E. 


Let from the winding mazes, to lead out my 
mind, 
So to expoſe her, who was ſo unkind. 


[Sjr William embraces Peggy and n makes her fit 
b 2 bim. 


Sir WILLIAM. 


Yes, ſurely thou'rt my niece truth muſt prevail— 
But no more words till Mauſe relates her tale. 


 PATIE. 


Good nurſe, go on, no muſic's half ſo fine, 
Or can give pleaſure like theſe words of thine, 


Maus. 


Then it was I that ſay'd her infant life, 
Her death being threaten'd by an uncle's wife, 


The ſtory's long, but I the ſecret knew, 
How they purſu'd with avaricious view 


Her 


1 
Her rich eſtate, of which they're now poſſeſs d; 


All this to me in confidence confeſs'd. 
I heard with horror, and with e Vn dread, 


They'd ſmother the forſaken orphan in her bed! 
That very night, when all were funk in reſt, 
At midnight hour the floor I ſoftly preſs'd, 
And ſtole the ſleeping infant ſwift away, 
With whom I travel'd ſome few miles ere day; 
All day I hid me when the day was done 
Purſu'd my journey, lighted by the moon, 
Till eaſtward fifty miles I reach'd theſe plains, 
Where needful plenty glads Bob cheartul Iwains; 

Arg of being found out, I to ſecure 

y charge, I aid her at this ſhepherd's door, 

420 took a neighbouring cottage here, that I, 
Whate'er ſhould happen to her 1 might be by ; 
Here honeſt Glaud himſelf and Symon may - 
Remember well, how I that very day 
From Roger's father took my little cot— 


GLAUD, with fears of joy dropping down his beard. 


I well remember't !—bleſlings be your lot. 
Long have I wiſh'd for this, for oft I thought, 
Such Ns ſome time would about be brought. 


PAT T k. 


Its now a crime to doubt, my joys are full, 
With due obedience to a parent's will; 
Sir, with paternal love ſurvey her charms, 
And blame me not for ruſhing to her arms; 
She's mine by vows, and would, tho' till unknown, 
Have been my wife, when 1 my yows durſt own, 


—_ 


Sir WII LIAN. 
My niece l- my daughter welcome to my 
care 


Sweet image of thy mother good and fair ; 
Equal 


I IRS 
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„ 
Fqual with Patrick, now my greateſt aim 
Shall be to aid your joys and well-match'd flame; 


My boy, receive her from your father's hand 
With as good will as either would demand. 


Patie and Peggy embrace and kneel to Sir William. 


PATI1E. 


With as much joy this bleſſing I receive, 
As one would life that's ſinking in a wave. 


Sir WILLIAM raiſes them. 


I give ye both my Wu your love 
Produce a happy race, and ſtill improve. 


Lo PEOG Gx. 
My wiſhes are complete - my joys ariſe, 

While I'm half dizzy with the bleſt ſurprize; 

So happy now to be a match for one 

Who has to me ſuch gen'rous kindneſs ſhewn ; 

Long may Sir William bleſs theſe happy plains, 

Happy, while heaven grant he on them reigns. 


$I PATI1E. | 
Be long our guardian, ever may you live, 
I'll only crave what. you will pleaſe to give F 
The eſtate be your's, and Peggy I receive. 


GLAUD. | 
I hope your honour now will take amends 
Of them that ſought her life for wicked ends. 


Sir WILLIAM. ' 

'The baſe unnatura! villains ſoon ſhall know, 
That eyes above watch the affairs below ; 
FU ſtrip him ſoon of all to her pertains, 

And make them reimburſe their ill got gains. 


a Poor. 
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PRO OY. 
To me the views of wealth, and an eſtate, 
Seem light, when put in balance with my Pate; 
For his fake ever will I conſtant prove, 
And ever bleſs the hour he call'd me love. 


| 
SyYMON. 


What double gladneſs brightens up this "Wy — 
I hope now, ſir, you'll not ſoon haſte away: 
Shall I put up your horſes and p 
I A dinner for you of good country fare ? 
See how much joy unwrinkles every brow ; 
Look on that pair, and doat on you ; 
Een Bauldy there has quite forgot, | 
How Madge did flog him witty Mauſe's plot. 


Sir WILLIAM. 


Kind old man I ſtay with you this day, 
I never from theſe fields again will ſtra 
Maſons and carpenters ſhall ſoon my houſe repair, 
And buſy gard' ners ſhall new plantings rear; 
My father's hearty table you ſoon ſhall ſee 
Reſtor'd, and my beſt friends rejoice with me. 


"> 


( . Soha. 


T hat s the beſt news I heard theſe twenty years; 
New day breaks out, rough times begin to clear. 


Gray. 


God fave the king, and fave Sir William long, a 
To enjoy his own, and raiſe the ſhepherd's ſong. 


Ro o N | 


Who will not dance ?— ho will refuſe to ing ? * | 
What ſhepherd's whiſtle will not hail the ſpring ? 


BavLby. 


i N 


——— — 
— — 
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| BAVULDY. 7 
I'm friends with Mauſe—with very Madge I'm 


greed, | 
Though frighten'd much and flogg'd indeed; 
I'm now quite happy and frankly can forgive, 
And join and ſing long may Sir William live. 


MaDpce. | 


Long may he live; but Bauldy your a cake, 
Your mouth pray ſtop, and think before you ſpeak, 
Call no one old that * not married been, 
Elſe you may dread the fingers you have ſeen; 
1 his he I'll with the Era e, ye rant, 
And bleſs the hour that I was call'd the aunt 
Of our young lady—may bleſſings on her flow. 


P E O v. 6 
No other name for you III ever know. 
And, my good nurſe, how ſhall I grateful be, 


For all thy matchleſs kindneſs done to me? 


- Mavss. 


The flowering pleaſures of this happy day, 


Does fully all I can require repay. 


Sir WILLIAM. 


And to your heirs I give an endleſs few, 
The farms you now poſſeſs as juſtly due, 
For acting like kind fathers to my pair, 
Who have enough beſides, and theſe can fpare: 
Mauſe in my houſe in calmneſs cloſe your days, 
Wich nought to do but ſing your maker's praiſe, 


To faithful Symon, and kind Glaud to you, 7 


OMNIS. 


— — 
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OMNzs. * a 

The Lord reward * as he ſhall think fit, 
Our hearts and hands to you are both rivet. 3 


Patie, preſenting Roger to Sir William. 


ee 5 
Sir here's my truſty friend, that always ſhar d, 
My boſom ſecrets when I was a ſhepherd ; 
laud's daughter Jenny, (Jenny think no ſhame) 
ais d and maintain'd in him a lover's flame; 
Long was he dumb, at laſt he ſpoke and won, 
And hopes to be our honeſt uncle's ſon: 
Be pleas'd to ſpeak to Glaud for his conſent,” 
That none, may wear a face of diſcontent. - 


Sir WILLIAM. 

My ſon's demand is fair Glaud let me crave 
That truſty Roger may your daughter have 
With frank conſent; and while he does remain 
Upon theſe fields I'lL make him chamberlain. 

|  Grav Dd. 

You crowd your bounties, fir, what can we ſay, x 
But that we're bankrupts that can never pay, F 
Whate'er your honour's will I ſhall obey : 

Roger, my daughter, with my blefling take, 
And ſtill our maſter's right your buſineſs make; 
Pleaſe him, be faithful, and this old grey head 
Shall nod in quiet down among the dead. 


5 Roots, Fug 4, 
I ne'er was good at ſpeaking all my days, 
And when I did 'twas not in my own. praiſe ; 
But for my maſter, father, and my wile, 
I Fill employ the cares of all my life. 


N Sir 
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Sir WILLIAM. 


My friends, I'm ſatisfied you'll all behave, 
Each in his ſtation as I'd wiſh or crave ; 
Be ever virtuous, ſoon or late you'll find, 
Reward and ſatisfaction to your mind. 
The maze of life ſometimes looks dark and wild, 
And oft when hopes are higher we're beguil'd 
Oft when we ſtand on brink of dark deſpair 
Some happy turn with joy diſpels our cate; 5 
Now all's at rights who ſings beſt let me hear, 
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Your demand 1s granted, whatloe! er you crave, 
I'll ſing you one the neweſt that J have, 


My Patie is a lover gay, 
His mind is never muddy; 
His breath is ſweeter than new hay, 
His face 1s fair and ruddy : ' 
18 ſhape 1 is handſome, middle ſize, 
He's comely in his walking, 
The ſhining of his eyes ſurprize— 
Its heaven to hear him talking. 


Laſt night I met him on a bank, 
Where yellow corn was growing, 
There many a kindly word he ſpake, 
Which ſet my heart a glowing : 
He kiſs'd and vow'd he would be mine, 
He lov'd me beſt of any, | 
That makes me like to ſing &er ſince, —— 
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